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BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 



Object of ibis Pamplilet-' 

The object of the following pages is to set forth the existing necessity 
for opening new outlets by railway to the seaboard, for the vast annual 
surplus products of the Northwest; and to indicate a line that will blend, 
in the shortest route, railway interests of unparalleled magnitude, East or 
West, and which will traverse a rich and growing section ot country, 
nearly destitute of railway facilities, and therefore certain to afford a remu- 
nerative and rapidly augmenting local trafllc. The subject is a very 
extensive one ; for purposes of brevity, therefore, only its main features 
will be glanced at in the text. For those who may be induced, from what 
may be thus stated, to give the matter fuller attention, copious extracts and 
references will be found appended. These, it will be observed, are drawn 
principally from official, sources, and therefore entitle the facts stated to 
unquestioned credibility. 

Tlie Nortli-west. 

The development of the Northwest is amazing, both in its extent and 
rapidity. In 1840, three of the six States, whose resources we shall have 
occasion to examine, were not in existence, and the territory comprised in 
the whole of them contained a population of less than 1,500,000. The 
population, in 1850, had risen to 2,741,152, and in 1800, to 5,134,409. In 
1838, seventy-eight bushels of wheat compHsed the grain export from 
Chicago ; in 1854, the amount was less than thirteen million bushels ; in 
1864, it exceeded forty-four million bushels, while the total export ftt>m all * 
Lake Michigan ports exceeded seventy million bushels. (1) 

The States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minne- 
sota comprise the rich granary fit)m which this mighty commerce was 
created. These States — the creations of yesterday— furnished, in 1860, 
a grain product of nearly four hundred million bushels. Their horses, neat 
cattle, sheep and swine are counted by the million. The value of their 
stock is expressed in hundreds of millions, and of their farms in thousands 
of millions of dollars. Their population and every product, during the 
decade ending in 1860, increased from two to ten fold. The Superinten- 
dent of the U. S. census of 1860, in chronicling these statistics, exlaims 
that "such a development is without a parallel in history, ancient or 
modem." (2) 



Cpmnieree of tbe Nortb-west* 

It was the commercial facilities aflforded by the great lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi that invited the settlement of the Northwestern States. The pioneers 
found a single season sufficient to prepare the soil for crops, which might 
be continued in kind for a long series of years. Agricultural pursuits, 
therefore, engrossed the industry of the Northwest, and it is to-day the 
heaviest grain and stock producing region of the world. The aggregate 
indptry of such a community being employed in the production of these 
great agricultural staples, all other articles of consumption required impor- 
tation ; and thus has been created a commerce which, in the rapidity and 
magnitude of its growth, is as wonderful as the development of the States. 
The entire tonnage of the lakes, in 1845, was less than seventy thousand 
tons; in 1851, the amount had increased to over two hundred thousand 
tons ; and, in 1863, to over four hundred thousand tons. In 1851, the entire 
exports from Lake Michigan were valued at less than ten million dollars ; 
in 1862, they exceeded eighty-one million dollars. The entire eastward 
movement of grain in the latter year equalled one hundred and thirty-six 
millions of bushels, and the total value of eastward freights to tide water 
was over five hundred millions of dollars. (3) • 

Tlie Cliannelg of tliig Commeree* 

As late as 1850, this commerce found its outlets to the seaboard by way 
ot the Mississippi river and the Erie Canal. Boston first stretched forth a 
hand for a share of the direct trade of the Northwest, by opening a railway 
to Ogdensburgh, on the St. Lawrence river. In 1851, the New York and 
Erie road was opened for business. In 1854, the New York Central was 
finally consolidated in a single organization, and commenced a successful 
through freight business. The Pennsylvania Central, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and the Grand Trunk of Canada were subsequently opened. These 
lines, together with the Erie Canal, comprise the great arteries through 
which this marvellous domestic commerce flows. And of the nine millions 
of tons transported between the East and the West in 1862, it is officially 
stated that only one-third was carried by water. It was, therefore, very 
properly suggested by the Superintendent of the last U. S. census, that 
" such is the rapid increase of western products, and the surplus carried to 
Atlantic or foreign markets, that the time is near at hand when all that can 
be carried by water will be but a small proportion of the whole." In other 
words, the commerce of the West can, even now, be carried on only by the 
aid of vast lines of railway. 

The lines named furnish the only existing fecilities for transit over the 
Apallachian Range, and such is the &ce of the country, that apparently 
they must remain the sole avenues between the West and the seaboard. 
They are fed by the commerce floated upon the Missouri and the upper 
Mississippi and the great Lakes, aud by the vast network of railways which 
already checkers the valleys of the Northwest. Although the Erie Canal 
receives about one-third of this commerce, the magnitude of the traffic 
controlled by the railways will be appreciated, when it is considered that 



in 1863, it was nearly double that of the total foreign commerce of the 
United States. (4) . 

Nearly one-half of this tonnage is afforded by the grain exports of the 
States whose resources and products we have investigated, and its trans- 
portation is principally absorbed by the three more northerly of the routes 
named. Thus, of the grain traffic, the New York and Erie receives at 
Dunkirk only about four per cent., the Pennsylvania Central say five per 
cent., and the Baltimore and Ohio five per cent. The two roads last named, 
together with the Ohio and Mississippi, and to a large extent the Atlantic 
and Great Western also, with their connections, accommodate a belt of 
country which may be considered commercially distinct from the valleys 
of the Lakes and the upper Mississippi. The central points of this region, 
at which are conducted exchanges rising to the dignity of commerce,' are 
Cincinnati, as a point of exchange between the States north of the Ohio 
and those producing many things essentially distinct south of that river, 
and St. Louis ; and its trade is not embraced in the view presented of the 
exchanges between the Northwest and the East. (6) 

Commercial Centre of the North-west. 

The Northwest has also a commercial centre, and one worthy of itself. 
At an extreme point of over two thousand miles of inland navigation, on 
a lake over or around whose waters the entire products of the Northwest, 
whether destined for the seaboard or the St. Lawrence, must pass, and on 
a parallel of latitude which its whole commerce necessarily seeks, stands 
Chicago. Nowhere, but in the Northwest, could such a city have been 
created in so brief an interval. A generation has not passed away since it 
was known only as a military post, on the extreme Lidian frontier. In 
1840, its population was less than 5000; to-day it is 200,000. Its every 
appointment is on a scale befitting such unprecedented growth. Its very 
streets have been reclaimed from the bubbling sloughs of a mucky prairie, 
raised to a healthy level, and substantially paved. Its business structures 
and hotels and public buildings, will not suffer by comparison with those 
of any eastern city. Its grain and packing warehouses are unequalled* 
Its harbor has been created by dredging. It is tunneling Lake Michi- 
gan to afibrd wholesome water, and inverting the current of its river 
from the lake to the Mississippi, to secure perfect drainage and a pure 
atmosphere to its citizens. It is the centre of a railway system unrivalled 
in the world. There is not a section of the Northwest with which it is not 
connected by rail. The great Chicago and Northwestern road reaches to 
Lake Superior, and, with the St. Paul road, bisects Wisconsin and pene- 
trates Minnesota, tapping the entire railway systems of those States, and 
striking the line of the Northern Pacific Railway. The Galena and 
Chicago Union road, the Chicago, Fulton and Iowa road, and the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy road, respectively, connect with independent lines 
through Iowa, all of which are partially constructed, and intended ulti- 
mately to reach the Missouri river, and at least one of which is to be 
extended into Nebraska, connecting at Omaha with the Union Pacific 
Railroad. The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy road connects also with 
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the Hannibal and St. Joseph road, passmg through northern Missouri to 
St. Joseph, which is already connected by rail with Lawrence, Kansas, 
where another connection is made with a branch of the same Union line 
to the Pacific. These various lines, together with the St. Louis and Dlinois, 
the Chicago, Alton and St. Louis, the Illinois .Central, and the Chicago 
and Milwaukee, constitute the main lines of railway converging at Chicago, 
and, together with their connections, place the entire Northwest under 
tribute to that city. There are not less than sixteen diflferent points on the 
Mississippi river connected with Chicago by rail. The aggregate length of 
the lines of railway radiating from that city is over 8000 miles. 

V 

Commerce of Clilcaffo. 

It were a waste of words to amplify upon the commerce of such a point. 
Its growth and present proportions will be best illustrated by contrasting 
the statement of its principal articles of export for 1864 with that for 1852, 
when the first railway line leading eastward was opened : 

ARTICLES. 186d. 1864. 

Flour, bbls 61,190 1,158,486 

Wheat, bus.. 941,470 16,312,819 

Corn, bus 2,757,011 12,557,925 

Oats, bus 2,080,817 14,588,697 

Kye,bus 127,028 793,708 

Barley, bus 17,315 262,146 

Highwines, bbls 7,027 133,146 

Hides, lbs., (1858) 8,698,882 18,561,985 

Number of Beef shipped (1855) 8,258 179,520 

Pork " '• 145,580 701,854 

'« Beefpacked. 21,866 65,000 

" Pork " 48,156 857,640 

Flour, manu&ciured, bbls 259,058 

Com Meal, *' tons 18,200 

Seeds, lbs 10,224,698 

It will readily be observed that the extraordinary development of the 
Northwest has made Chicago the most important central market on the 
continent. Indeed, in the great agricultural staples, her market is unrivalled 
in the world. Her grain trade far surpasses that not only of Odessa, tl^e 
great grain mart of Europe, but of all Russia. Formerly Cincinnati and 
St. Louis were the chief stock marts, but Chicago has surpassed them both, 
as a collecting point for the immense herds of beeves which annually graze 
on the great prairies of the Northwest, and for the enormous crop of hogs 
annually marketed by its farmers and stock breeders. To any one not 
acquainted with the progress of the West, such a growth of trade and 
commerce is scarcely conceivable. And when we consider what a small 
fraction of the country, of which Chicago is the natural commercial centre, 
has yet been populated and developed, who will venture to predict the 
proportions which this trade will have assumed ten years hence ? (6) 

Ontlets of this Commerce. 

The grain trade principally seeks the lake for export. Its increase has 
been over six-fold, while the tonnage of the lakes scarcely doubled between 
1851 and 1864. The increase in all articles which seek the railroad, since 
1852, when the first outlet by rail to the eastward was opened, has been 
from two to twenty-fold. Thus, of flour, the increase was over nineteen- 
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fold; of pork packed, over seven-fold; of hogs shipped, five-fold; of cattle 
shipped, twenty-one-fold; of beef packed, over three-fold; highwines, 
nineleen-fold, etc. (7) 

The Michigan Central, the Michigan Southern, and the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago roads, are links in the only direct lines from Chicago 
to the 'seaboard; and all of them were completed prior to 1857. The 
volume of imports tallies with that of exports ; and we can, therefore, 
comprehend why every avenue of Northwestern commerce is pressed to 
overflowing, until its currents have become so clogged that the inconve- 
nience and damage are severely felt in their every ramification. And we 
can appreciate the necessity which recently assembled the leading business 
men of the country, from Halifax to St. Paul, and from New York as far 
down as St. Louis, in a commercial convention at Detroit, where the 
principal topic of discussion was the opening of new routes of transit 
between Chicago and the seaboard. <8) 

SSxlstlikf; Rail-way Routes. 

The existing lines of railway between the lakes and the seaboard illus- 
trate the limited conceptions ot even our most sagacious business men, of 
the demands likely to be made upon them by the trafllc of the Northwest. 
The various lines, with a single exception, were originally local enterprises. 
The only really direct Gbeat Northern Route remains to be completed. 
The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago road, and its connections through 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, constitute a great Southern Route, and* hence 
comparisons with it are not necessary to our purpose. The distances by 
existing central lines are as follows : 

MICHIGAK CENTRAL AND CONNECTIONS. 

VILBa. 

M. C. R. fh)m Chicago to Detroit 284 

G. W. R. R., from Detroit to Suspension Bridge 280 

N. Y. C.R., from Suspension Bridge to Albany 804 

H. R. R., from Albany to New York 160 

— — 908 

MICHIOAN SOUTHERN AND CONNECTIONS. 

M. 8. R., from Chicago to Toledo f48 

L. a. R., from Toledo to Dunkirk 5 66 

N. Y. & E., from Dunkirk to New York 460 

058 

By the Michigan Central route, all freight is transhipped at Detroit, and 
again at Suspension Bridge. The heaviest drawback, however, upon the 
latter route is the ferriage of Detrwt river. It is during the winter months, 
when these roads are the sole reliance for transportation, that they should 
do the heaviest freighting business ; but, during winter, the Detroit river is 
often impassable for days, and not unfrequently for weeks together. The 
bulk of the freight, by the Michigan Southern route, is transhipped at 
Toledo, and again at Buffalo, during the season of navigation, or at 
Cleveland or Dunkirk when carried by all rail These facts render quite 
apparent some of the reasons for the fi^uent damming up of the swollen 
currents of commerce between the East and the West (9) 
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Feasibility of Ne-w Rontes« 

It may well be doubted whether the opening of new water fouies 
would greatly relieve the existing pressore upon the western railways. We 
have had occasion to note, that freights of all descriptions, not in bulk, 
prefer the roads to the water from Chicago ;' and we have quoted high 
authority for the assertion, that the commerce of the West can be carried 
on only by vast lines of railway. The immense business done by our 
"Express" lines, "Fast Freight," and "Dispatch" lines, indicate the 
preference of shippers for the most expeditious facilities, even over the 
ordinary trafSc of the railways. Many able engineers question the practi- 
cability of additional thoroughfares across the great dividing ridge formed 
by the Alleghany mountains. It is therefore essential, that all projected 
lines &rther to the westward shall secure a connection with one or more 
of these existing lines. And again, no railroad has been built in this 
country with a view solely to through business. In fact, the profits of all 
paying lines are comprised in their receipts from local trafllc. Now, urgent 
as is the need of new commercial outlets from Chicago, it is not easy to 
meet these conditions. Indiana and Ohio are covered with a fine net- work 
of railways, connecting various through lines, and accommodating nearly 
every hamlet in those States. The Michigan Southern is already a double 
line most of the way to Chicago. An additional line to Detroit would only 
increase existing embarrassments, by swelling the accumulations which 
80 frequently choke up railway transit there. More than all this, no new 
iroutes through those sections could command much new business beyond 
that offered at Chicago ; and not one of them would facilitate the flow of 
the more northerly currents of this magnificent commerce. 

mriicrc is tlie Route 1 

An examination of a good railway map will disclose the proper route 
for any new railways from Chicago. It will be observed that Michigan 
lies about midway in the zone which, to the eastward, takes in the New 
England States, New York, the Canadas, and New Brunswick, and, on the 
west, i. portions of Indiana and Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Washington and Oregon; and that all the thoroughferes 
between the East and the West finally seek a parallel of latitude well 
within the southern limits of Michigan for their passage of the Alleghanies. 

It will be observed further, that of the six trunk lines which we have 
found stretching to the seaboard, four of them converge at the foot of Lake 
Huron, viz., the New York and Erie, the New York Central, the Vermont 
Central and the Grand Trunk of Canada. It has been shown, that all the 
important railways of the West converge at Chicago. If, then, you connect 
Port Huron direct with Chicago, you will have united the entire railway 
tystems of the East and the West, by the shortest possible line, and will 
have opened up the most legitimate channel for mingling the various 
currents of the commerce of a vast and prolific belt of States, the very 
garden of the continent 
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It is tlie Bliortest Route* 

This will be demonstrated by comparing the actual distances with those 
already given. 

TEA BUFFALO AND N. Y. & EBIB. 

HILBB. 

Chicago to Port Huron 817 

Port Hnron to Buffalo, Grand Trunk 196 

Buffalo to New York, N. Y. & Erie 428 

986 

VIA BUFFALO AND N. T. CENTRAL. 

Ch icago to Port Hn -on 81 7 

Port Huron to Buffalo, Grand Trunk 196 

Buffalo to Albany, N. Y. Central 804 

Albany to New York, H. R 160 

967 

YUl suspension BRIDGE. 

Chicago to Port Huron 817 

Port Huron to Suspension Bridsre, Gt Western ^ 180 

Suspension Bridare to Albany, N. Y. Central 304 

Albany to New York, Hudson River R 160 

961 

We have seen (page 7) that the distance by the Michigan Central 
route is 968 miles, and by the Michigan Southern 958 miles. It thus 
appears that this route will have for its shortest connections the advantage 
of 22 miles over the Southern road, and of 32 over the Central. It will 
shorten the distance, via the N. Y. Central from Suspension Bridge, 17 
miles. A new route to New York will be opened with the commencement of 
navigation on the Hudson, in a line from Schenectady to Athens, and thus 
a branch of the Central. Athens is forty miles north of Poughkeepsie, one 
hundred and fifteen miles from New York city, twenty-nine from Albany, 
immediately opposite Hudson, with which place it is connected by a ferry. 
By this new route, passengers for the West will save a traveling distance 
of sixty-seven miles over the route by Detroit and Albany. It will, there- 
fore, be the shortest pradicaNe roiUe between Chicago and the seaboard. 

It -will be a Uniformly Reliable Route. 

The traffic upon this route will not be liable to interruption during the 
winter, when the road will be most needed. It will have a reliable cross- 
ing at Suspension Bridge, and by the International Bridge soon to be 
completed, also at Buffalo. Port Huron is situated upon th* river St 
Clair, 44 miles norlh^ and 33 miles east of Detroit, and opposite Samia, the 
terminus of both the Grand Trunk and the Great Western Railways. The 
width of the river here is half a mile, the water deep, forming a com- 
modious harbor, with a current just rapid enough to prevent its being ice- 
bound. At a point just above, where Lake Huron disembogues its waters, 
and where stand the depots of the Grand Trunk Railway, the width 
between banks, for some distance, is only about 800 feet, being the 
narrowest point, excepting below Niagara Falls, between the lakes and the 
sea. The Grand Trunk Railway Company have a floating bridge estab- 
lished there, capable of transfering five hundred loaded cars per day. Only 
three times during the last thirty years has the river been closed at that 
point, and then only for a few hours. 
2 
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The crossing at the Great Western depot, though not equal to this, is 
seldom difiU^ult, and is much shorter and far more reliable than that of 
Detroit river. The advantages of Port Huron, in this particular, are so 
superior, and so well understood, that during the winter months, stock 
trains pass this way from both the other roads. Entire freight trains, 
detained in Detroit by the ice, are often passed over to the Grand Trunk, 
which as yet has never foiled to forward them without a moment's delay. 
It was stated by a leading commercial citizen of Detroit, in a communi- 
cation to one of the city papers last spring, that there were twenty thousand 
tans of freight lying there, which could not be carried for want of means 
of transportation. The "close connections" of the Michigan Central 
and the Great Western roads, together with the difficulties of tlie transit of 
De^/roit river^ will explain, to a great extent, this periodical plethora of the 
Detroit warehouses. Such complaints are not unusual upon the breaking 
up of the "icy embargoes" there. The 'great importance to a railroad 
route of being able to keep open its connections may thus be appreciated. 
And this advantage of the proposed route must give it a superiority even 
greater than that it will possess in the item of distance. 

It may be a Oontlnnons Gnaf^e Line. 

If the line from Port Huron to Chicago shall, as has been sugjgested, be 
laid with a broad guage, it will form a continuous guage from Chicago to 
Buffalo, 513 miles; to Montreal, 819 miles ; to River de Loup, 1113 miles^ 
and to Portland, 1112 ; and by the Great Western to Suspension Bridge, 
497 miles. Or, if it shall be laid with a narrow guage, it may be safely 
inferred fi^m the speech of Hon. John Watkin to the shareholders (to be 
found in the appendix,) that the Grand Trunk will lay a third rail from 
Port Huron to Buffalo. Assurances have been given that in the event of 
the narrow guage being determined upon, the Great Western will lay a 
third rail to Suspension Bridge. This would be equivalent to a double 
track for that company for 172 miles of its line, and would more than' 
double its carrying capacity. The roads of Michigan are of uniform 
guage, and the advantages of intimate connections with them, will be 
admitted when we come to speak of the prospects for local business along 
thisroute.« The question of guage is yet an open one. 

Superiority of its Rail-way Connections* 

The merits of this line will command for it, at Chicago, connections 
unsurpassed by any road now terminating there. Arrangements, the 
writer is assured, have been suflaciently matured to insure this. At Port 
Huron ijt will strike the longest line of railway on the continent, consti- 
tuting in itself an extended northern line ; and also the Great Western to 
Suspension Bridge, shortening the distance over that road, via Detroit, fifty 
m/iles. It will thus secure, by the great International and Suspension 
Bridges, the most intimate and reliable connections possible with the New 
York ajid Erie, and the New York Central roads, and through them with 
the entire railway system of New York, and open the shortest possible 
lines to both New York city and Boston ; and, taking the main line of the 
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Grand Trunk, it will connect with every railroad in Canada, and reach the 
seaboard at Portland and Boston ; while, by means of its connections at 
Ogdensburgh and Montreal, it will lay under contribution the entire rail- 
way systems of New England from another direction, and must largely 
influence the rich traffic of the leading manufacturing sections of the 
Union. 

The Michigan Southern strikes a single main line at Toledo, and the 
Central a single main line at Niagara river. This line will open up direct 
connections with four main thoroughfares in New York, and with fioe 
independent lines penetrating New England, and terminatmg on the 
seaboard. 

Importance of tbese Connections* 

As early as 1851, there were twenty-eight lines of railroad in operation 
in New York and New England, all of which had been constructed with a 
view to their becoming avenues of the trade between the East and the 
West. The expenditures in New York for the control of this trade then 
amounted to $110,410,681, and in New England, for the same purpose, to 
$46,343,951. Every one of these roads, with their connections, will be 
opened, by the shortest route possible, to a blending of business with this 
line, now in course of construction, from Port Huron to Chicago. It will 
thus constitute only the tMrd direct link between eight main lines of road 
converging from the westward at Chicago, and ttoenty-three roads in New 
York and New England. 

The New York Central comprises the six lin#s of railway, existing in 
1851, between Albany and Buffalo and Niagara Falls. (10) 

mrill tlfce Tl&ronslL Business Pajrf 

Can there be a serious question, then, tliat this line, substantially built, 
generously stocked and prudently managed, will command a paying 
through traffic, in both passengers and freight, and become at once the 
most important railway outlet from Chicago to the sea? After what we 
have shown of the vastness of the annual products of the Northwest, and 
the consequent imperative necessity for a new and independent link in the 
railways to the seaboard, it cannot be deemed hazardous to assume that the 
earnings of this line, from through business, will at least equal those of the 
existing Michigan lines. These were, in 1864, for the Central, $1,795,268, 
and for the Southern, $1,407,452. 

Iiocal Business. 

The probable local traffic of this line may be estimated upon data quite 
as conclusive, though not so direct, as is fUmished for through business by 
the reports of existing roads. 

Tbe State of Mftcl&isan« 

The State of Michigan comprises a landed area of 56,248 square miles, 
or 85,995,520 acres. In the extent and variety of its natural resources, it is 
unrivalled, while its fertile soil and equable climate afford the husbandman 
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un&iUng guarantees of rich retams for his labor. Its copper mines are 
uneqnaled in the worlds Lead ore, richly seamed with silver, is found in 
abundance. Its iron rivals that of Sweden in quality, and the store is 
inexhaustible. Its forests of pine and oak surpass all others east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Its deposits of coal, now beginning to be 
uncovered, extend over an area of nearly 7000 square miles. Its fisheries 
are vast imd reliable. Beds of gypsum and quarries of marble, sandstone 
and limestone are abundant. Skirting its borders are three great lakes, 
indented by commodious bays and harbors ; while noble rivers thread its 
sur&ce, and furnish an abundance of water power for all the requirements 
of varied and extensive manufactures. 

In population, Michigan was, in 1810, the lowest of twenty-four States ; 
in 1820, the lowest of twenty-six ; in 1830, the twenty-sixth of twenty- 
seven ; in 1840, the twenty-third in twenty-nine ; in 1850, the twentieth of 
thirty- three ; and in 1860, she had risen to the sixteenth in rank of thirty- 
four States. In area, it is the ninth State in the Union ; in mineral wealth 
of a certain class, it is the most prominent State. It furnished one-fifth of 
the entire salt product in 1864 ; its lumber product increased three-fold 
from 1850 to 1860, ranking third in the Union. Its wool clip was the fourth 
in rank; its fisheries fifth ; its wheat seventh ; and its product of flour and 
meal, which doubled in ten years, placed it eighth in rank. In product of 
leather, it is 'the fifteenth ; in Improved lands, the seventeenth ; in live 
stock, the eighteenth ; and in the value of real and personal estate, the 
twenty-fifth in rank among the States of the Union. In 1860, the average 
of manufactured product^ for each inhabitant, exceeded that of any other 
Northwestern State more than four millions of dollars. (11) 

Her Main Lines of Rall-vray. 

Michigan possesses three main lines of railway, but only one of these is 
so located as to command through business, and at the same time to secure 
a fiill share of the general local traffic of the State. The Southern road 
traverses but five counties, lying upon the extreme southern boundary, and 
thence diverges into Indiana. The Central traverses the tier of six counties 
adjacent to the northward. The Detroit and Milwaukee pierces but one of 
the third tier of counties, and strikes thence northwardly to Grand 
Haven, on Lake Michigan. The eastern termini of all these roads are on 
the waters of Lake Erie. The courses of the Central and Southern lines 
are parallel to each other, and they often approach within twenty miles. 
The so-called ** Central" is not at an average distance of more than thirty- 
five miles from the southern boundary of the peninsula. 

By £eu* the larger and more profitable income of all these lines is derived 
from their local traffic. Indeed it is well known that the Detroit and 
Milwaukee is principally sustained by its receipts from this source. In 
the Appendix will be found a table, showing the business of these 
three roads for a series of years, as fiilly as data for the same could 
be conveniently procured. (12) These tables show that the Michigan 
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roads are no exception to the general rale, that through business affords 
less than fifty per cent of the total income, while the proportion of expense 
is against it. 

Comparisons 'vritli tbe Ne-vr Line. 

The area of the counties traversed by our line of railway is about 125 
per cent, greater than that of those on the Southern, and over 33 per cent, 
greater than those on the line of the Central road. The population of the 
counties on our line is 125 per cent, greater than it was on the line of the 
Southern, and over 25 per cent, greater than it was on the line of the 
Central in 1850. It exceeds that of the southern counties to-day nearly 
55,000, and, excepting only the county of Wayne, that of the Central over 
11,000. The real and personal valuation of these counties is now more 
than twice as much as was that of the • Central, and nearly five times as 
much as was that of the Southern in 1851, or years after those roads were 
nmning through Michigan. (13) 

The Michigan Southern road can hardly be considered a fair criterion 
of the extent to which local business can be made profitable to our line, as 
only 128 miles of its main line lie within this State. Still, by the table just 
referred to, it will be observed that the receipts from way freight have 
uniformly exceeded the through, with the exception of two years, while 
the receipts from way passengers exceed those from through nearly 50 
percent. The statement of the Central business does not distinguish 
between local and through passengers, but it is understood that the ratio 
is more largely in favor of local passengers than the reports exhibit it to be 
in fi*eights. But neither does the Central ftimish a complete standard by 
which to anticipate the local traffic of this line. That road traverses but 
218 miles, while ours will span 251 miles of the most fertile lands of Mich- 
igan. That road receives feeders at only a single point, and those from 
sections supplied with railroad facilities. Our road will cross five existing 
lines of railwray, a liberal share of the traffic of all which must, from the 
mere force of the geographical position of our line, gravitate towards it 
There are three or four other roads now building, and likely to be completed 
within the next three years ; and all of them must necessarily contribute 
largely to the business of this line. 

The aggregate real and personal valuation of the counties crossed by 
the Southern and Central roads, is less than one-half that of the State. 
There is hardly a staple, the product of which along our line, is not largely 
in excess of similar products along the Southern road, and only in the 
articles of pork, wheat and wool, is the Central considerably in excess. 
Our counties contain 31 more flouring mills than the Southern, and 29 less 
than the Central ; and the product of our mills, in 1864, is reported at 
25,000 barrels more than that of those along the Southern line. And the 
water power along those roads is worked up to its maximum, whereas, 
though in Berrien, Van Buren and Allegan counties alone, the number of 
run of stone in operation is 349, the power unimproved exceeds 700 run, 
besides the many fine sites remaining wholly unimproved in Barry, Eaton, 
Ingham and Glenesee counties. 
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The cost of the Central road is set down in the report to the stockholders 
for 1854, at $9,134,286. Its net earnings that year were $675,486. Its 
existing liabilities are thus stated in its report for 1865 : 

The Bonded Debt amounts to $7,665,488 89 

Capital Stock 6,491,386 00 

$14,056,874 89 

Its net earnings were $1,739,269. Its stock is quoted (March 22) at 112. 
The liabilities of the Southern road were set down in its report for 1864, 
as follows : 

Debt $8,309,649 68 

Stock 10,120,400 00 

D.,M. &Toledo Stock 41,600 00 

$18,471,649 68 

Its earnings were $2,215,629 ; or say, for net earnings, $1,107,814. 

The Central has, with the exception, as the writer is informed, of a 
single year, regularly piud dividends on its stock of from eight to fifteen 
per cent. The Southern, notwithstandiug its accumulated liabilities, is 
steadily gaining ground, having wiped out its floating indebtedness, and 
resumed the payment of dividends upon its common stock. « 

Upon the showing thus made, it cannot fairly be doubted that our line 
will enter at once upon a business certain to yield net returns equal in 
amount to those of the Southern for 1865. Its cost is set down by 
competent and experienced en^eers at $10,000,000. If this shall not 
be exceeded, it follows that the net earnings may be calculated at over 11 
per cent. Or, if its earnings should equal those of the Central— ani we 
think it will be admitted in the sequel that such is not an extravagant 
anticipation — its net earnings will exceed seventeen per cent, on all its 
liabilities, bonded and stock. 

Superior Advantafffes for Iiooai Business; 

While the through connections of this line have been found so superior 
to those of any existing organization in the State, it possesses accessories 
for the control ot way business such as cannot be secured by any other 
road. 

'Wisconsin Business. 

This line of railway will touch Lake Michigan at St. Joseph, where it 
will secure a liberal share of the trade from Wisconsin and Minnesota, via 
the lake. The harbor of St. Joseph is the best upon the lake, and its facil- 
ities for competing for its' full proportion of the trade from Wisconsin ports, 
are much superior to those of Grand Haven. Several of the Wisconsin 
railway companies have expressed the liveliest interest in the construction 
of this line. The enterprising manager of the Western Union Railway 
of Wisconsin, expresses the opinion that his road alone will furnish at St 
Joseph all the freighting business that we can do. And it will be observed 
that large contributions of business at this port are also promised from 
Milwaukee. (14) 
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Coal and Plaster. 

The coal fields of Michigan will all be directly opened to this line. 
These coal measures underlie portions of fourteen counties, covering an 
area of neariy 7000 square miles. The yield is found to be about 2000 tons 
per acre, and the quality, after repeated tests, is pronounced good. The 
coal mining business increased from 6000 tons in 1854 to 14,000 tons in 
1864, and is destined soon to rank among the most important industrial 
interests of the State. The opening of this rOad will greatly accelerate the 
development of these vast deposits. The commanding commercial 
position of both Port Huron and gt Joseph, indicate that with adequate 
railway facilities, these points alone will afford markets for coal exceeding 
that of Detroit, which it is stated by Mr. Winchkll in his Geological 
Report, imported in 1861 from Cleveland and Erie 26,000 tons. 

The gypsum or plaster trade of Michigan is very great, over 21,000 tons 
having been transported over the two southern lines of railway in 1864. 
The beds of this material lie in Grand Rapids and at Alabaster, on Thunder 
Bay, an indentation of Lake Huron. This road will have facilities for 
reaching Grand Rapids superior to either of the two southern roads, while 
' Port Huron being 75 miles nearer Alabaster than Detroit, it can control 
this trade from that point. The Alabaster gypsum is superior to that 
obtained either in Ohio or Grand Rapids. A company has b^en organized 
for working these beds, and the opening of this road will at once give 
important proportions to the trade, both for local consumption and for 
export to points south and west of Chicago. (15) 

Tlfce Iiumlier Trade. 

Lumber is a leading staple of Michigan, the total product for 1864 being 
estimated by Hon. James B. Porter, Secretary of State, in his " Introduc- 
tory Remarks" on the census of that year, at eight hundred million feet. 
Its home valuation was $16,000,000. Of this vast amount 263,413,000 feet 
were manufactured on the Sa^aw river, and 142,799,866 at Muskegon ; 
being over one-half the aggregate production of the State. At least four- 
fifths of the amount exported, went into the Chicago market. As this line 
Will open up direct railway communication between Saginaw and Chicago, 
and as Saginaw is remote from the direct track of vessels bound to or 
from that port, it is believed that our road will compete successfully in the 
freighting of lumber. It is estimated by the Jackson and Lansing Railroad 
Company, that lumber may be profitably freighted over that road and the 
Central to Chicago, at $3.00 per M. feet But even at |450 per M., when 
time, risk, and the average rate of lake freights are considered, undoubtedly 
the railways will be preferred. The Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad — 
one of the Congressional land grant railway enterprises, now ready for the 
rail on about fifty miles of its line — will enable our road to open up to 
Chicago the entire lumber re^on of western Michigan, embracing the 
Muskegon country, by the most direct railway connections. 

The movement of " ProducJe of the Forest," by the Southern road in 
1864, was nearly 48,000 ton& Even with its comparatively circoitous con- 
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nections, the Central transported in 1863, over twenty-one million feet 
of pine lumber, and nearly thirteen millions of shingles. The local demand 
along our line must be fully equal to that upon either of those roads, while 
its through trade in this article must form a prominent item, both in amount 
and profit 

Through the counties of Lapeer and Genesee, also, seemingly inex- 
haustible forests of pine abound, turning out annually over sixty million 
feet of saw logs, to find their way down the shallow and tortuous streams 
of those sections, to Saginaw and Port Huron. Most of this vast property 
is delayed in its floatage until the second and third year, at great cost of 
time and labor, and at no small loss in stock. Many of the lumbermen 
most largely interested, are among the liberal subscribers to the stock of 
the Port Huron and Lake Michigan Company, and earnest advocates of its 
construction. With our road completed, most of this timber will be 
manufactured at the crossing of the streams, and shipped to the St. Clair 
river, where it may have water transportation, (by grain vessels, upward 
bound in ballast, at an average rate of |1.00 per M.), or to any quarter of 
the world ; or it must find its way westward along our line to Chicago. The 
amount of lumber furnished annually from this section will exceed forty ^ 
million feet. A single firm ate now preparing to remove their two mills, 
capable of turning out eight million feet per annum, from Port Huron into 
Lapeer county. (16) 

«Nortliem MioMlgan." 

There are twenty-two organized and seventeen unorganized counties 
lying north of the lines of the Port Huron and Lake Michigan and the 
Detroit and Milwaukee railways. These counties comprise an area of 23,054 
square miles, or nearly one-half that of the State, and about three times 
that of the counties traversed by both the Central and Southern roads. 
This territory, greater in extent than several of the States, has only begun 
tcf be settled and developed. In 1854, its population was only 30,000 ; in 

1864, it had risen to 83,051, an increase of nearly two hundred per cent, i^ 
ten years. It may be said to embrace the entire lumber and salt producing 
regions of Michigan, with coal, iron, plaster, and stone in rich abundance. 
The «oil is fertile throughout, even the vast pine forests being generaUy 
interspei-sed with heavy growths of beach, maple, oak, etc. The climate 
is milder than is found in the same latitude, either east or west of the 
lakes. The Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, in his Report for 

1865, states the difference in temperature between the opposite sides of 
Lake Michigan to be from ten to twenty degrees in favor of this State. 

The northern limits of Mecosta and Isabella counties are 145 miles 
north of the southern boundary of the lower peninsula. These counties 
were organized in 1859, when they were one unbroken wilderness. In 
1864, their united population was 3226, and the census returns show that 
they raised 11,859 bushels of com, 8138 bushels of wheat, 10,954 bushels 
of other grain, 14,282 bushels of potatoes, 1485 tons of hay, 670 pounds of 
wool, marketed 19,080 pounds of pork, and made 23,214 pounds of butter, 
560 pounds of cheese, and 55,654 poimds of maple sugar. Even in Qrand 
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Trayerse, 236 miles north of our flouthem border, with a population (rfl 
only 2017, fully one-half of whom are engaged in lumbering, the products 
the ^ame year are reported at 9386 bushels of com, 12,154 bushels of wlieat, 
4000 bushels of other grain, 16,127 bushels of potatoes, 613 tons of hay, 
191 pounds of wool, 2600 pounds of pork sold, 18,758 pounds of butter, 
131 pounds of cheese, and lii,817 pounds of sugar. Fruits of all kinds 
thrive, even peaches ripening as far north as this county. And it ha^ now 
come to be generally admitted that every portion of the lower peninsula 
will yield certain and boimtiful returns to the cultivator, and that all the 
cereals and fruits of the latitude of the Middle and Western States thrive 
within its borders. Settlement and cultivation have dispelled forever the 
preposterous tales, once so rife, that the northern portion of our lower 
peninsula is a wild and irreclaimable waste. 

The development of the counties north of the two main lines of railway 
has been as remarkable as that of any other section of the Northwest. La 
1840, they contained a population of only 72,949, or less than one-third 
that of the State. In 1864, their population had risen to 403,812, or more 
than one-half that of the State. The aggregate increase of the two tiers 
of counties, facetiously termed "Central" and "Southern" Michigan, 
during the interval named, was 187,661, or less than two-fold, while the 
increase in "Northern Michigan" was 330,868, or nearly five-fold. The 
proportions of increase in most agricultural staples, are about the same. 
In products of the forest, minerals, salt and plaster, there can be no 
comparison, the lower counties being nearly destitute of merchantable tim- 
ber and minerals. 

The progress of this rich and broad region must henceforth be more 
rapid than that of any other portion of Michigan. Considerable settle- 
ments already fringe its borders, and the industrious and restless pioneer 
has penetrated to its heart. Congress has made liberal grants for wagon 
roads to extend from Saginaw on the east, and from Grand Rapids on the 
west, to the straits of Mackinac. Measures are bemg perfected to consoli- 
date the several Congressional land grants heretofore divided between three 
independent lines of railway to the straits. This seems likely to be accom- 
plished, and thus will be secured the early ^mpletion of a line of railway 
through the entire length of the peninsula. The " Flint and Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad Company" intend to extend their road twenty-seven miles 
northward from Saginaw during the present year. This will give a line of 
railway penetrating "Northern Michigan" forty-eight miles north of the 
line of our road, and om hundred cmd two mUeB north of the line of the 
Central (17) 

After carefrd inquiry, the writer is satisfied that the trade of this vast 
section^in its infiincj so rich, and in its increase so certain— may be sak 
down as divided thus: with Chicago, seven-tenths; with the East, two- 
tenths; and with Detrmt and Ohio, one-tenth. Neither the Central nor 
Southern roads now receive any share of its through traffic worth naming ; 
nor, after the completion of this line tan the Detroit and Milwaukee control 
the bulk of it The western terminus of that road beix^ upon Lake 
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Michigan, the obstacle of transhipment for heavy freights has already 
been found incompatible with profits. Its eastern terminus being at 
Detroit, a distance of about one hundred mUes is added on all business 
going and returning from Suspension Bridge and points east. This line, 
then, mus^be, and forever remain, the great thoroughfare for "Northern 
Michigan,'' and must find its revenues richly and steadily augmented, as 
that vast region, teeming with varied wealth, continues to be opened to 
settlement and cultivatioli. But, should only one-fourth of its population 
find themselves best accommodated by the new road, it will then have a 
population tributary to it, in excess of the Central, of nearly 30,000, and 
of the Southern, over 154,000. If the ratio of increase between the two 
southern tiers of counties and this section shall continue another decade 
— and there is every probability that it will be exceeded, — the prepon- 
derance of ** Northern Michigan " will render comparisons preposterous. 

Iiooai Rail-vray Conneetlons. 

While the geographical location of this road is such that, as a great 
East and West thoroughfare, it can never be successfully tapped, the same 
feet of advantageous location renders it inevitable that all lateral lines must 
become feeders to it. Owing to the conformation of the lower peninsula, 
such lines are essential to easy egress from the State. Approaching from 
the northward, this road will be the first that they will strike which can 
fully accomodate the important currents of travel and transportation, 
setting either eastward or westward. , From the southward, they can touch 
it only to receive its own distributions of local passengers and freight ; for 
every mile traveled southward increases the distance to Chicago, or, if the 
traveler be bound eastward, the direct route will be regained again only at 
an additional distance via Detroit, or around the waters of Lake Erie. Of 
the various roads projected in Michigan, there is but one which can be 
other than an important auxiliary to the business of this. That one is 
projected from Holly to Monroe, and, if completed, will doubtless take (to 
the detriment of the Detroit and Milwaukee, and of the Detroit, Monroe and 
Toledo,) such portion of the business of Northern Michigan as naturally 
seeks Toledo, Cincinnati, etc. ^here are five railways now operated, and 
tuDo in course of construction, with which this will have intimate con- 
nections. 

1. Flint and Fere Margwtte Boad, 

This road is completed from Flint to Sa^aw, a distance of 35 miles. 
It was opened for traflic in 1863, when its earnings were $31,764. It 
carried, last year, 108,957 passengers, and its earnings were $165,197. It 
opens up to this road the wonderful traffic of the Saginaw Valley. The 
values exported from Saginaw, by water alone, have reached, in a single 
day, $100,000. In 1804, there were manufactured there 529,073 barrels of 
salt. The export of lumber last year exceeded two hundred and sixty 
millions of feet. The country is equal to any in Michigan for agricultural 
purposes; and it continues to improve with a rapidity unrivalled by any 
locality in Michigan. 
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The Flint and Pere Marquette has been the most successful of the 
Congressional land grant roads, and unless an entirely new policy shall be 
adopted in reference to them all, it will unquestionably be the first that will 
be completed, probably to the straits of Mackinac. It will traverse some 
of the best counties in the State. Our connection with it cannot but be 
mutually advantageous, and highly conducive to the prosperity of both 
companies. 

2. Flint and BoUy Boad. 

This road connects the Flint and Pere Marquette with the Detroit and 

Milwaukee at HoHy. Its length is 17 miles. It is capitally built and 

stocked, and is understood to hav^ proved a highly satis&ctory investment 

to its shareholders. Its stock is reported to be mostly in first hands. (18) 

& IktroU and MUwattkee Boad. 
The Detroit and Milwaukee road will be crossed about four miles south- 
east of Oorunna. The saving in distance, via Port Huron, is so great that 
considerable business may reasonably -be anticipated at this point. Thus, 
the distance to Suspension Bridge, via Detroit, is 301 miles, or to Bufialo, 
836 miles ; while, via Port Huron, it is but 262 miles to Suspension Bridge, 
or, taking the Grand Trunk to Buffalo, only 278 miles, showing an advan- 
tage to this road, going and returning, of 94 miles, or nearly one-third of 
the distance to Buffalo, and of 78 miles to Suspension Bridge. These facte 
cannot but influence the currents of travel and traf^c. Our road will 
connect this with i|s collateral, the Samia branch of the Great Western, 
by the shortest route, and thus naturally tend to improve the present 
narrow maigin on both these investments. 

4. Jacluon and Lansing Soads, 

At Lansing, this road will find the Jackson and Lansing road in opera- 
tion thence to Jackson, where it meets branches of the Southern, extend- 
ing to Toledo. Its length is 85 miles. The matter of distance again must 
largely influence the course of its main current of business. From Lansing 
to Suspension Bridge, via this road to Detroit, is 841 miles, or to Buffalo, 
365 miles. By Port Huron, it is 292 miles to the Bridge, or to Buffalo, 
308 miles. The saving in distance by this route, going and returning, will 
therefore be 98 miles to the Bridge, and to Buffalo, 116 miles ; and along 
more than two-thirds of this road the difference in distance will be in favor 
of the Port Huron route for all eastward bound travel. It passes through 
a rich section of country, only partially developed, but rapidly improving, 
and it must form an important adjunct to the prosperity of our State 
capital, while adding essentially to the convenience of an extensive section 
of the interior of the State. It can hardly prove otherwise than a paying 
investment, and will be a most desirable connection to the new through 
Une. 

5. Amboy and Lansing Boad.' 

This is the southern extension of what is popularly termed in Michigan 
the "Ramshom" road, from Lansing via Albion on the Central, and. 
Jonesville on the Southern road, t6 Amboy on the Indiana State line. 
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Albion being TcBstant 20 niiles west pf Jackson, and equi-distant from 
Lansing, the difierenoes in distance are by so mucii tlie more favorable for 
the Port Huron route. Prom JonesviUe to Buffalo, via Toledo, is 3WJ 
miles ; via this route, 361 miles. A considerable division of this road !b 
graded. It ia reported to have lately passed into the hands of English 
capitalists, who will extend it southward to Jeffersonville, la., and northr 
ward from Owosso to Traverse Bay. 

6. Jaek8on and Grand Biver VaUey Soad, 

This is an entaprise already in a state ef forwardness sufficient to 
permit us to anticipate its early completion. It extends from Jackson to 
Eaton Rapids, in Eaton county, intersects our line at Hastings, in Barry 
county, and terminates at Grand Rapids. It will accommodate a section 
of the interior unsurpassed in agricultural resources, and by its connec- 
tions at Jackson will open up Western Michigan to the traffic of Toledo 
and CincinnatL It is i)ossible tliat it may be the first, and for some 
time the only direct feeder to our road from Grand Rapids, and the 
r^on to the northward. 

7. Grand BapUU and Indiana JBoad. 

The intersection of this road is at Otsego, a thriving town in Allegan 
county. It was originally intended to stretch from the Indiana State line 
across the Southern road at Sturgis and the Central at Kalamazoo, to 
Grand Rapids, and thence to Old Fort Mackinac. JLt is mostly graded 
between Sturgis and Kalamazoo, and for a distance of twenty miles north- 
ward from Grand Rapids. A portion of the iron, it is stated, has been 
contracted for. The completion of this road as far southward as Otsego, 
is manifestly essential to insure Chicago that permanent hold upon the 
trade of Western Michigan, to which she is obviously entitled. In con- 
nection with our own, it will increase her present very extensive and 
lucrative traffic with that highly productive region, and place her rela- 
tions with it beyond competition from any quarter. (19) 

Superior Advantaf^es in C«nstraotion. 

No proposed line of road through Michigan combines such low gradients; 
light structures, short distance and certain assurances of profitable local 
traffic as this. At the request of several localities, the Managing Director 
of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, C. J. Brydgbs, Esq., caused a 
survey of the various routes talked of to be made. That survey 
was made by Ftlajstk. Shanlt, Esq., a most accomplished and experienced 
Railway Engineer, during the months of August and September last. 
It will suffice to make an extract or two from the " Summary " of Mr. 
Shanly*s report: 

" Reviewing the merits of tbe several lines west and east of Lansing, and comparing 
their general features with each other, I am drawn to the conclusion that a railway from 
Fort Huron, by way of Lapeer and Flint, to Lansing, and thence via Hastings, Otsego, 
Paw Paw and St. Joseph to the Indiana line near Michigan City, would be, from every 
point of view, as desirable as, and in some respects superior to, one constracted on the 
other line east, and on any one of the other lines west of Lansine:." 
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Of the structures, Mr. Shanly says: "No heavy bridging will be 
required. Trestle-work and piling will meet every emergency, except in 
the case of the Grand river at Lansing, where, probably, three span of 100 
feet each of the trussed bridges will be required." The cost of the entire 
work, completed in readiness for the iron and rolling stock, he estimates 
at only $12,000 per mUe. (20) 

consolidation* 

It would seem to be manifestly for the interests of both these organiza- 
tions to unite, fcmning a single company through Mich^an. Negotiations 
to this end are in progress, and although, from the peculiarities of State 
legislation pertaining to them, there are obstacles in the way of a present 
consolidation, it is anticipated that these will fade away befcwre it will be 
deemed indispensable to conclude negotiations for the purchase of iron 
and rolling stock. 
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ORGANIZATiaN-RESOURCES. 



Port HaroB and Lake Michigan Railroad Company. 



This Company is organized under a special charter granted by the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan, before the framing of the new Consti- 
tution, which inhibits the granting of special franchises. The capital stock 
of the Company is fixed at |8,000,000. The charter was amended in 1855, 
and is perpetuaL It is exceedingly liberal in its provisions, conferring 
privileges not now conceded under the General Railroad Law. Some of 
these provisions may be thus condensed : 

The stockholders are exempt from personal liability. 

The road may be commenced any time previous to 1865, with ten years' 
time to complete after that date. 

All the franchises of the "Northern" road are vested in this. 

Land may be taken by a commission, with limited costs. 

May charge the maximum rates of the " Michigan Central" road. 

State tax is fixed at one-half of one per cent, to 1875, and three-fourths 
of one per cent, thereafter. 

Legislative interference is provided against until 1885, and then requires 
a two-third vote. 

The Company may own or hire and use steamboats, for lake and river 
navigation. 

The Company may contract in any capacity by special agreement, so as 
to limit its liability as a " common carrier." 

The Company has secured highly valuable and commodious depot 
grounds at Port Huron, with a frontage on St. Clair river of three-fourths 
of a mile, and a depth of twelve hundred feet, A small expenditure will 
complete its docks a length of twelve hundred feet. Its surveys have been 
completed, and the right of way secured and paid for as far as Flint, 65 
miles west of Port Huron. The alignment of the road is equalled by few 
works of the kind in the country, there being but five curves in a distance 
of 65 miles, and none of them excee^iing two degrees of curvature for one 
thousand feet in length. The maximum grade is forty feet to the mile, and 
this is attained on only about three miles of the line. The Company has 
twenty-one miles of grading completed westward from Port Huron, and 
thirty-five miles under contract. The remaining division, as far as Flint, 
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will be put under contract about the first day of May. The road bed will be 
completed to that point by the first day of December next. The route fix)m 
Flint to Lansing will be run as near as may be on an air Une, and the work 
placed under contract at the earliest date practicable. At least twelve 
miles of the road bed in Shiawassee county will be completed the present 
season. The ties for 66 miles of the line have been contracted for. The 
structures are all very light, there being only two bridges over one hundred 
feet in length, between Port Huron and Lansing, and only piling will be 
required on these. 

The Company has no indebtedness, and has the means in hand to push 
on its work as stated above. It will be aided by municipalities along its 
line to the extent of five per cent on their aggregate real and personal 
valuation, for which its simple debentures are to be given. 

Clfcic«ff« and Mloliigan Grand Tnmlc Rail-vrajr Company* 

This (Company is organized under the G^eral Railroad Law of the 
State of Michigan. For the following statement of its condition and finan- 
cial prospects, I am indebted to its efficient Secretary, J. P. Thbbshbb, 
Esq. : 

The Commissioners are, J. P. Thbesher, of Benton Harbw, Hon. F. 
H. Stbvbks, of St. Joseph, Chandleb Richabds and T. R Habiuson, of 
Paw Paw, and D. M. Hall, of Otsego. The Board of Directors elected 
Hon. A. H. Morrison, President; L W. Willabd, Vice President; J. P. 
Thresher, Secretary; B. 0. Hoyt, Treasurer, and Hon. W. C. Edsell, 
Attorney. The Board also elected an Executive Committee, consisting of 
Hon. A. H. MoRRisoSr, Hon. I. W. Willabd, Hon. W. C. Edsell, and 
B. C. Hoyt, Esq. 

The amount of stock subscribed, enabling the Company to organize 
according to law, amounted, when the certificate of the Secretary of State 
was issued to the Company, to |251,000. The amount of stock since 
obtauied, and thought to be obtainable, on the Une of the road west of 
Lansing, will probably amount to $125,000. Chicago will fiimish the 
means for constructing the line west of the Lidiana State line. The 
ainount of donations, under the act of the Legislature, authorizing munici- 
palities to donate ten per cent, of the taxable property, and payable in six 
yearly instalments, and to be evidenced by seven per cent, coupon bonds, 
deliverable to the Company on completion of the line through the locality 
voting the aid, will amount to about $700,000. A large amount of this aid 
has been voted, and the remaining localities are about to vote, there being 
no question of the result 

The Executive Committee have passed a resolution to place a portion 
of the line under contract, so soon as the right of way can be secured, 
which, in most cases, will be donated. 
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APPENDIX. 



JS&te l—Boffe 8. * 

Grain Tradb.— The first shipment of grain ftom Chicago was made 
in 1888, and consisted of thirty-eight baga The first shipment in bulk 
consisted of 1678 bushels, in 18^. The first fiill cargo was carried in 
1840. The export rose to over one million bushds in 1^. In 1851, the 
entire lake trade was officially stated to equal 27,882,801 bushels, viz., 
8,110,169 bushels of wheat ; 7,498,264 bushels of com ; 1,591,758 bushels of 
barley; and 1,962,729 barrels <)f flour. The grain exports from Lake 
Michigan ports, for six years, are thus stated: 

TBAB. BT7SKK4. TEAM. BUSEBLI. 

1868 27,879,298 1861 69,489,118 

1869 S63»>S68 1869 78,318,675 

1860 ,..48,311,448 1863 74,710,664 

[See Andrew's report on Colonial and Lake Trade for 1852, p. 245 ; 
TJ. B. Census, I860, title, Agricultural, pp. 42 and 150 ; Chicago in 1864, 
p. 9.] 
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AM0T71TT 09 LBADINQ AGBICULTUBAL FBODITCT& 





lew. 


U80L 




I«0. 


IStt 


Ef&rGm> Ko * * ^ 


TlOv{)3a 

18,190 

t.fl7,85B 

a.oa7,m 

4,868,787 
7.4St,^ 

a.8RB64 

1,894,568 

lfi,i@8 


l,efla73ft ' 
83.180 
4.ffl9S,fl4fl 
5.15S,1tet 
7418,589 
tfl,094,a7» 

5.505,4fe 
14,S5&,DOT 

lua^Tii 


OrcMrds ..*-.> ^ . ► 


a^.asi 
m,9i5,9w 

3S,S77,nifl 
407,038 
941,070 


$3,706,^ 


Afisea & MtHee, No. 

Keftt Cattle, 

Sheep, 

BwlBe, 

Wool, poundia,..,. 

Cheeae, " .... 

Tobacco, ** .,.. 
Wlaa, gaOofns 


Wbeat, bijahBli. 
Eye, 

Barlej, 
Bnckwhe&t, '* 


74,138,447 
8.0«4,6^ 

43,578,896 
a,08«47T 
l,SSffi,lM 


Total bufllifilB.. 


ime44,m 


»T4,198,S78 



.^(?fe S— Plage 4 

Lake Commbbgb.— As late as the year 1845, the entire tonnage of the 
lakes consisted of only 380 vessels of all classes, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 76,000 tons. The tonnage for 1851 is put by Mr. Andrews, in 
his report to the U. S. Secretary of the Treasury jp. 248, at 77,061 steam, 
and 138,914 sail, or an aggregate of 215,975 tons. TTie table below, showing 
the tonnage of the lakes for six years, is taken from pages 144-5 of the 
report by the Secretary of the Treasury, on Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, for 1864 

Year. No. Vessels. Tons. 

1868 1218 881,158 

1859 1198 828,156 

1860 , 1216 816,503 

1861 1229 828.958 

1862...., 1868 .861,997 

1868..... 1648 418,020 

The same Report gives the following statement of the value of produce 
of all classes shipped from Lake Michigan ports in 1862 : 

From Chicago...., $67,854,883 

" Milwaukee 20,787,886 

" OtherPorta 2,590,685 

$81,232,854 

It also ^ves a statement, in bushels, of the total grain movement east- 
ward from all lake ports for same years: 

1856 67,707,760 

1867 44,789,861 

1868 59,872,566 

1860 44,354,225 

1880 78,652,486 

1861 119,264,283 

1883 186,829,643 

* 

The summary of values transported eastward, during the latter year, is 
set down at $522,526,108. [See Rep. For. & Dom. Com., pp. 136, 151, 178.] 



Mie 4t^Page 5. 



[See Census 1860, title Agriculture, p. 166J 
was the case after the Erie Canal, of ^ei\ 



It must be noted that this 
STew York, had been enlarged and 
refitted, with the express purpose of carrying the produce of the West, and 
was supplied with /2w thousand canal boats. It transported, in 1863, the 
year named, 8,150,000 tons to tide-water. The entire foreign commerce of 
the United States, the same year, was 3,931,072 tons. The tonnage trans- 
ported by the four great lines of railway was 6,018,452. [Rep. For. & Dom. 
Clom., 1864, p. 119. U. S. Census im, p, 166.] 
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Note 5— Page 5. 

The following table shows the percentage of receipts at the western 
termini of the roads named, for six.years : 



B0AD8. 


1857 


1868 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


BftltrlrnorA A Ohio 


6.8 
4.8 
4.4 


6.6 
6.0 
8.4 


6.7 
4.2 
6.6 


S.4 
8.0 
4.3 


8.0 
4.1 
8.8 


2 9 


PennBylvania Central 


4 4 


New York & Brie, at Dunkirk 

f 


4.8 



Yet the total tonnage of these three great thoroughfares, for 1863, 

New York & Erie .* 1,682,966 

Pennsylvania Central 1,792,064 

Baltimore & Ohio 1,200,000 

Total 4,625,019 

Nothing could more strikingly illustrate the magnitude of our domestic 

commerce, than that such an immense volume of treight flows over these 

roads, and yet that it comprises so small a percentage of the grain trade 

. of the Northwest, and none of the resulting return traffic from the seabourd. 

Nor does it include the coal trade. [For. & Dom. CJom., p. 178.] 

Mie ^^Page 6. 

Chicago. — It will be interesting to note the growth and progress of 
Chicago, particularly since the opening of her first line of railway to the 
east, in 1852. I quote from " Chicago in 1864," and '' Trade and Conmierce 
of Chicago," 1866: 



Tears. Popalation, 

1852 88,784 

1858 60,662 

1854 65,872 

1856 80,028 

1856 86,000 

1857 98,001) 

1858 ...; 80,000 



Tean. Popntedon. 

1859 90,000 

1860 ..109,268 

1861 120,000 

1862 187,080 

1868 150,000 

1864 169,858 

1866 178,01)0 





(BEOnCKD TO 


WHEAT) AOT) { 


iSAiir, 


FBOX 


CmOAGO 




















Wheat, 


Corn, 


OatB, 


Bye, 


Barley, 


Total. 


Teaxs. 


bo. 


bo. 


Iw. 


Iw. 


bo. 


bo. 


1888 


78 


..*. 


.... 


.... 


.... 


78 


1839 


8,678 


.... 


.... 




... 




8,678 


1840 


10,000 


.... 


.... 






... . 


10,000 


1841 


40,000 


... . 


.... 






.... 


40,000 


1842 


686,907 


.... 


.... 




... 


.... 


686,907 


1843 


688,907 




.... 






• •.• 


688,907 


1844 


923,494 


.... 


.... 




... 


.... 


923,494 


1846 


1,024,620 


.... 


.... 


, 


... 


.... 


1,024,620 


1840 


1,599,619 


.... 


.... 




... 


.... 


1,599,619 


1847 


2,186,994 


67,186 


88,892 




... 


.... 


2,243,201 


1848 


2,286,000 


566.460 


66,280 






.... 


8,001,740 


1849 


2,192,809 


644,848 


26,849 


31,458 


.... 


2,769,111 


1850 


1,887,989 


262,018 


186,054 


22,872 


.... 


1,880,988 


1851 


799,880 


8,221,817 


605,827 


19,997 


.... 


4,646,291 


1852 


941,470 


2,757,011 


2,030.317 


127,028 


17,816 


6,878,141 


1853 


1,680,908 


2,780,263 


1,748,498 


120,275 


82,162 


6,412,181 


1864 


2,744,860 


6,837,899 


8,239,987 


148,421 


41,168 


12,932,320 


1856 


7,110,270 


7,647,678 


1,888,533 


92,082 


20,182 


16,633,700 


1866 


9,419,866 


11,129,658 


7,014,647 


19,051 


600 


21,583,221 


1857 


10,783,298 


6,814,616 


816,778 


17,998 


... 


18,032,678 


1858 


10,909,248 


7,498.212 


1.498,184 


127,008 


7,609 


20,035.166 


1859 


10,759,86© 


4,217,664 


1,174,177 


478,162 


181,449 


16,753,796 


1860 


16,054,879 


18.748,172 


1,039,779 


156,642 


290,211 


81,256,697 


1861 


22,913,830 


24.186,882 


1,656,384 


422,492 


186,298 


49,863,881 


1862 


22,902,766 


29,462,610 


8,112,666 


871,796 


682,196 


56,477,110 


1868 


17,925,386 


24.444,147 


7.574.994 


886,133 


668,786 


60.648,846 


1846 


16,312,819 


12,567,926 


14,588,697 


798,708 


262,145 


44,515,289 


1865 


11,890,468 


M,<M8,lfi8 


9,582,065 


889. 


227 


481,918 


47,441,811 
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•OHEDULB or OBAIN WABSHOUBIS IN CHtOAGO. 



Stnrges, Baddngham & Co., A. 700,000 
do. do. B. 700,000 

Flint & Thompson 1,850,000 

do 760,000 

Mnnn& Scott 1,250,000 

do 700,000 

do 600,000 

do 200,000 

Annoor, Dole & Co 860,000 



Armour, Dole & Co 800,000 

" " * ^ ' 600,000 

600,(X)0 

500,000 

800,000 

75,000 



Mnnger & Armour, 

Hiram Wheeler, | Mungor, 

Chas. Wheeler, ^ Wheeler- 

L. Newberry ' & Co, 

Geo. Sturges, J 

O. Lunt&Bro 'I 80,000 



Total buBhels 0,866,000 



lUNUTAOTUBB OV FLOUB IN CHIOAOO l^B BIX TBAB8. 
Tear. Bbls. Tear, Bbli. 

1865. 299,890 11862 260,980 

1864 265,058 1861 291,852 

1863.. ;. 236,261 1 1860 282,000 

8HIPXBNT8 or FLOUB FOB FOUBTEKN TEBAS. 



Tear, Bbls. 

1862 61,190 

1858 74,190 

1864 /. 103,627 

1856 •. 163,419 

1866 216,389 

1857 266,648 

1858 436,281 



Tear. Bbla. 

1859 696,960 

1860 713,339 

1861 415,865 

1862 1,739,849 

1863 1,536,601 

1864 1,153,486 

1865 1,022,527 



The receipts of flour, during the year 1865, were 1,186,561 barrels, 
against 1,141,791 barrels received in 1864, and 1,474,284 barrels received in 

STATEMENT OF GBAIN SZPOBTB OF ODESSA AND OF ALL BUSSIA, FBOX 1857 TO 1863, 
INOLUSIYE, FUBNISHED BT THE U. 8. CONSUL AT ODESSA. 

OraiD, in \m. From Odessa. From all Bosnia, 

Wheat ; 36,003,030 119,383,762 

Rye 6,645,792 53,479,296 

Barley 11,498,028 24,338,644 

Oats 13,647,172 53,404,544 

Com 12,040,842 . 13,271,592 

FlourandMeal 1,101,744 5,766,780 

Total... 80,936,608 *269,644,608 

Averageper year 13,489,434 44,940,761 



IMPOBTS AT CmOAOO FOB 1868 AND 1864, AS BEPOBTED AT U. 8. OUBTOX HOUSE. 

1868. 1864. 

Lumber, feet v 392,800,000 480,165,000 

♦Shingles, feet 152,435,000 133,360,000 

Lath,Teet.... 41,665,000 68,805,000 

♦Square Timber 5,000,000 4,940,000 

Cedar Posts, pes 558,520 576,971 

Railroad Ties, pes 869,282 447,826 

Telegraph Poles 19,102 87.465 

Shhigle Bolts and Staves, cds 9,442 11,849 

Bark^cds 9,338 12,350 

FireWood,cds 98,517 140,577 

Dry Goods, pkgs....i 6,474 19,328 

Hardware, pkgs 55,357 102,162 

Stove8,pcs 38,017 125,017 

Coal,tons 244,624 251.038 

♦Liquors, casks 17,748 9,985 

Glass and Qlassware, bxs 26,880 86,619 

Crockery, crates 4,840 6,329 

Apples and Fruit, pkgB 179,738 113,659 

Fish, bbls 56,729 85,770 

*Sugar,hhds 12,458 7,131 

Sugar, bbls 49,988 61,418 

♦Syrup and Molasses, casks 23,679 14,950 

♦Salt, bbls , 776,057 976,649 

♦Salt, sacks... 179.182 30,404 

♦Salt,tons 7,017 782 

Groceries, pkgs 168,376 ^75,998 

Of articles marked with a ♦ the import in 1863 was larger. 
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BEBYBS PACKED JH OmOAOO FOB FOXTBTEEK TBAB8. 



Beaton. No. Packed. 

1852-63.. .i 24,669 

1858-54 25,431 

1854-55 .....22,691 

1855-56 28,972 

1856-67 14,987 

1857-68 34,675 

1858-59 ...45,606 



Season. No. Packed. 

1859-60 51,809 

1860-61 25.209 

1861-62 55;212 

1862-63 42,163 

1868-64 70,086 

1864-65 92,459 



HOGS PACKED IN CHICAeO AND CINCINNATI FOB FOUBTEBN SEASONS. 



1852-63 48,156 

1863-64 62,849 

1864-55 73,694 

1855-66 80,380 

1856-57 74,000 

1857-68 99,262 

1858-69 185,000 



Chicago. OincinnatL 



861,000 
421,000 
355,786 
405,396 
344,512 
446,677 



Season. 



Chica|{(>. Ginclnnat!. 



1859-60 157,918 434,499 

1860-61 231,335 433,790 

1861-62 614,118 474,160 

1862-63 970,264 608,467 

1863-64 904,658 370,628 

1864-65 760,147 860,600 



BECBIFTS OF LT7MBEB, BHINGLEB, LATH, ETC., IN CHICAGO FOB FOUBTEBN 

\ TBAB8. 

Tears, Lumber, feet Sblnglea, Ho. Lath, No. 

1866 615,020,000 275,000,000 62,666,000 

1864 480,166,000 133,860,000 63,805,000 

1863 398,074,882 162,486,633 41,665,000 

1862 299,365,000 181,225,001) 28,880,000 

1861 249,309,000 79,356,000 32,667,000 

1860 256,147,000 138,578,000 30,509,000 

1859.... 295,710,882 165,087,000 49,548,000 

1858 268,616,000 125,788,000 44,517,000 

1857... 444,396,800 130,462,000 79,650,000 

1856 441,961.900 135,876,000 79,235,120 

1855 297,567669 158,770,000 46,487,550 

1854.. 228,386,783 82,061,250 32,431,550 

1868 .• 202,101,098 98,483.784 39,083,116 

1862 147,816,238 77,080,500 19,759,670 

BECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF HOGS AND BEEF CATTLE FOB BLEYBN TEAB8. 

Hora. ' Beeves. 

Bec'd. Shipped. Eec'd. Shipped. 

1866.* 802,068 146,580 10,716 8,253 

1856 298,625 281,540 21,950 22,502 

1857 251,116 131,216 48,524 25,502 

1858 530,009 176,368 118,151 43,149 

1859 281,496 212,840 90,674 85,978 

I860....; 855,854 156,284 155,763 104,122 

1861 675,002 280,094 204,579 124,146 

1862 1,848,890 491,186 209,656 112,746 

1863 1,900,519 810,468 298,881 298,217 

1864 1,582,047 701,854 886,627 179,620 

1865 876,672 699,049 833,362 942,766 



BECEIPTS AND SHIPMBNTB OF HIDES FOB BIGHT TBAB8. 

BeoelTed. 
Iba 

1868 11,606,997 

1869 12,686.446 

1860 Il,2;i3,918 

1861 ; 9,962,723 

1862 12,747,123 

1863 *. 17,567,728 

1864 19,624,409 

1866 ^^...^ 18,133,616 



Forwarded. 
Iba. 
8^3.832 
]6,413,.?20 
14,863.614 
12.277.518 
16,316,369 
23,781,979 
18,661,986 
22.744,918 



BEOBIPTfl AND SHIPHENTB OF SEEDS FOB TEN TBABS. 

Beoeired Iba. Forwarded Ibi. 

1866 2,024,238 2,484,013 

1856 2,843.202 2,823.759 

1867 2.466.973 1.637,948 

1858 4.271,732 4,027,846 

1859 5,241,647 4^147,960 

I860 7,071,074 6,066.563 

1861 7.742,614 7,4^8,486 

1862 8,176,349 6,186.221 

1863 9.885.2U8 7,764,666 

1864 ^ 10,224,598 8,766,r39 

1866 12,683,890 7,S»,069 
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• BSOBIFTS or BAIiT AT OBIOACK) FOB BBTSK TSABst 

Tom 

Tamr. Barrsls. Bags. la balk. 

1865 609,884 183.923 6,658 

1864 , 675,649 29^14 782» . 

1863 Jt 775,057 179,182 7.007 

1862 » 604,916 278,789 13,047 

1861 800,475 (In Backs) 2,218 

1860 „ 255,143 

18W , 316^91 

BBOEIFTB AHD BHIPKKKT8 0» WOOL FOB BLBYEN TBABB. 

Beoeived. Shipped. 

18W « ^. ~ 1,943,415 2,158,462 

1866 ^ r,8634«0 675,908 

1857 1,116,821 1,062,821 

1»8 1,053,626 1,038,674 

1869 918.319 934,525 

I860 859,248 839,269 

isn 1,184,208 1,360,617 

1862 y 1,523,571 2,101J>14 

1863 „ 2,831,934 3,435,967 

1864 4,304,388 7,664,37» 

1866 „ 7,670,687 8,621,255 

Wholesale Tbade op Chicago.— The proportions of the mercantUe 
jobbmg business of Chicago, may be judged by the following reports of 
sales for 1865 : 

Wholesale Clothfaig $12,000,000 

, ** Grocery w 40,000,000 

" Millinery and Straw 5,000,000 

" DryGoods 86,000,000 

" Boots and Shoes 15,000,000 

*' HatsandCaps 6,000,000 

*' Hardware 6,000,000 

The Gkilena and Chicago Union Railroad was the first leading into 
Chicago from the west. In 1852, it carried flour and grain equal to 1,658,- 
725 bushels, and in 1863, the amount equalled 11,395,648 bushels. This 
road was commenced in 1849. There are now eight main lines of railway 
leading into Chicago from the west and south. One of the reports, from 
which the foregoing statistics have been compiled, contains the following 
suggestive paragraph; 

** Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the northern half of Missonrl, and the yet 
nndevelqped region lying west of the Missouri, are the sources upon which Ohicteo must 
depend ror her tntnre growth and prosperity, and* all those enterprises which either lay that 
region under contribution or propose to do so, should be industriously fostered and encouraged. 
Already Chicago 18 the greatest primary grain market in the world, and second to none in 
respect to her packing interests. And yet, but l&OOOXXX) of the 36,000,000 of acres In IlUnois, 
8,000,000 of the 60,000,000 of acres in Iowa, 8,000,000 of the 50,000,000 of acres in Wisconsin, 
3,000,000 of the 40,000,000 of acres in MlnnesotCL 3,000,000 of the 37,000,060 of acres in Missouri, 
and not more than 2,000,000 of the hundreds of millions of acres in the vast territory west of 
the Missouri river are under cultivation." 

Growth of the West. — The West has continued to progress steadily 
and rapidly since the last U. 8. census was taken in I860. It was predicted 
in some quarters, and tieared in others, that the war would check the pro- 
gress of the country at large, and especially of the Northwest; and when 
the war closed, many persons reasoned that railroad stocks would no longer 
, be so valuable, and must fall in the market. The Government had em- 
' ployed the railroads in transporting its soldiers and munitions, said these 
people ; now that the Government ceases to be a customer, railroads must 
make far smaller dividends. But others, wiser, replied : The soldiers were 
carried at half price ; as citizens, they wiU travel as much in the course of 
a year, and pay frill fare ; also, the Government paid only the lowest rates 
of freight, but the surplus it consumed during the war will still have to be 
brought to market, and will pay higher rates. Therefore, the railroads 
will, as a rule, make more on the return pf peac^ than duiing the war. 
This reasoning is manifestly correct ; and it holds good in other matters as 
well. For instance, the enormous demand for traasportaticm on the west- 
em rivers greatly increased the steamboat tonnj^e there. Th^ St. Louis 
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B&putHiccm teU^ us, that steamboats are more numerous, and generally of a 
finer class, thSin they were before the rebellion. The St. Louis and New 
Orleans tonnage, now over forty thousand tons, is thirty-three per cent, 
greater than that of 1869. The Ohio river tonnage has increased fifty per 
cent, during the same period. The Miss<tai river tonnage has increased 
fifty per cent., and larg©^ additions have been made to the nmnber of boats 
on all the upper rivers. Small steamboats have especially increased in the 
last five years. And yet these added tons are now useftilly and ftilly 
employed upon our western waters, in the vast internal commerce which 
has recommenced with peace. 

The tide of emigration fit)m the older States Ifts not ceased to roll 
westward during the last thirty years ; and the war made no diminution in 
our foreign emi^tion. That fi-om Great Britain, in 1864, was larger than 
it had been in either of the ten years preceding, and included about 30,000 
English, 6000 Scotch, and 94,000 Irish. From nearly all parts of the old 
world the emigration, for 1866, is assuming extraordinary proportions. In 
Switzerland the papers advocate specisd organizations to assist in the 
forwarding of emigrants, as the only means of avoiding the calamities of 
pauperism. In Germany every country will furnish an unusually large 
quota. In Mecklenburgh-Schwerin over one thousand males left from one 
small county. The reports from Hamburg and Bremen state that all 
steamers, during the whole winter, have been crowded with passengers ; and 
news reaching us from England asserts, in the most positive terms, that 
large numbers of sturdy English workmen ari preparing themselves for 
emigrating this spring to America. Agents and shipping houses aver, that 
in the year 1866, the number of emigrants arriving on our shores will 
exceed that of half a million of sound, healthy and industrious men. 

How much room is left for emigrants, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing paragraph from a recent work, entitled " Climatology of the United 
States" : " The assertion may at first appear unwarranted, but it is demon- 
strable that an area, not inferior in size to the whole United States east of 
the Mississippi, now almost wholly unoccupied, lies west of the 98th 
meridian, and above the 43d parallel, which is perfectly adapted to the 
fullest occupation by cultivated nations." Another writer attempts to give 
a conception of the size of " The West," by comparison, thus : " Illinois 
would make forty such States as Rhode Island, and Minnesota sixty. 
Missouri is larger than all New England. Ohio exceeds either Ireland or 
Scotland, or Portugal; and equals Belgium, Scotland and Switzerland 
toscether. Missouri is more than half as large as Italy, and larger than 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. Missouri and Illinois are 
larger than England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales." And the United 
States land offices show where the tide of emigration sets. During only 
the months of August, September and October last, there were taken, under 
the Homestead Act, at the land office at La Crosse, Wisconsin, 16,419 acres 
of land. The Commissioner of the General Land Office states that at one 
land office in Missouri, during the month of December last, 25,250 acres 
were taken up for actual settlement, and cash land sales made at the same 
office, for the same period, amount to $8262. At the office at Brownsville, 
Missouri, there were taken for actual settlement, in December, 27,726 acres, 
besides cash land sales made, amounting to 2664 acres. Over 1000 acres 
were sold at $2.50; the land thus sold being known as the alternate 
reserved railroad sections. The last returns from the Fort Dodge land 
office, in Iowa, show that in August 4438 acres were taken up at that office 
for settlement. At Topeka, Kansas, during* December, there was taken 
up, with Agricultural College scrip, 12,320 acres, and upwards of 2200 acres 
were actually settled upon under the Homestead law. 7585 acres of public 
lands are reported to have been taken up for actual settlement during the 
month of September, at the land office in Minneapolis, Minn. 3000 acres 
were taken up at Denver^ Colorado, during the same month. 

The censos of the Umted States is taken decennially, altematiiig with a 
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census In most of the States. The returns of the Northwestern States for 
I860, compare aa follows with those already given : 

States. » 1880. 1965. 

Michigan 349,118 803,745 

Indiana 1,850,428 est 1,660,728 

Illinois .'. ...n,711,951 2,250,000 

Wisconsin 775,881 861,847 

IoWa....i 674,913 749,000 

Minnesota 172,123 248,848 

I cannot more appropriately close this lengthy note on the progress of 
the Northwest and of its Queen City, than by quoting a brief article from 
the "Flour and Grain Reporter," of a recent date, setting forth the extra- 
ordinary productiveness of the youngest in this group of States : 

**M!iineBotii, Dear tk& Iieajiwat&irfl of ttic MliuilMtpplt eeemi to enjay pecuMaritlea of cllmflte 
and soil firi!MMnl.iienily fliiti»d for tUs jT&wtti of cereAld. Even maonx ttie Stateft of tbe Wwt 
sbe is nnrqufltted In producU'ri'iirvs^, So tally u IflfiOi, tier wtLeal crop fl,mountDd to over Qti 
million buibclB'UEi amount gT?ati«r IbaD tliit nliffil Id all tbe New KniilisiTia ^^Ut^i. But ttila 
was Ittttii- iuiflncF of tte ^ute; the crop of iSS& w!ll inucb twelvia million bnflheln, 

"The avpmBe to tbe Mtifa ht S8<>& waa twfentjPHMj^ifn Ijnsb^la; comrmrt^ tbia mBMUni Of 
prodacti vi?ni'*»9 with the best Avornge of iRtier WeHtern Sta.tea, mud It will at once be ooalbiiiwd 
that MhnipfolH I3 tlie crdwn Sluieof the SdlRsii^lppI valley^ In Ohio the larjceet cro|iB^r ifOWB 
(that of i^^O) oii]y rleided iBBVentflen aod Qno'tblril bURbelE to the jscro, while the av«i'afe fbf 
ten years wari twelve anl a half bUrihelB. in low^ which \i irenerallf oaDildered one of Ctia 
richest iinrLiulmjiral Btatea ta the Weat, the era pa flo not arofAijfl more than Aiarteen buifaeit, 
while 111 New Yiitk aod the New En p] and Slated the vleld Is about forty per cent leai* 

"Th!* yielsl of graicj !« ^iiormoija when you take Into cotifilderatlon the flict thAt tliere ans 
not mor.> than iwf> haocti^J and lifty thousand InhnbJ^ots hi MfiUDeAOta. FoTty-elghlr bnslieU 
ofwheat Tor *^ very Inhiibttfttit, tiiab, wniuau and child. * 

"Thi' vttliley of the Nile, hi Egypt's paliuto^t liaye^ conld not botst df more ihwa XhU. 

"TliH siioerfor qoaUCjr of KlltiDif»r»t& wheat l» e^howo in the wslght ot tb« ffralu and Iti 
snltablen^ sr4 for niilllDg pnmoieDt. It w^lKhi from ilxty-two to nevoaty ponoda to tte boitei 
while Id ?H»io himI Pi-nniivJVttmB it aFtirii;:^?* lYoiii lUl.v-tlv-c Ut s]%t\\ 

** Immense quantities or wheat have accumulated In the southern and western sections of the 
State, owing to the low stage of water In the Minnesota River for the last three years. Great 
loss has been sustained by reason of sweating and rottage. One operator alone, wno has about 
one hundred and fifty thousand bushels on hand, will lose at least fifty thousand dollars, and 
many smaller speculators In proportion. When the Minnesota Valley Railroad Is fiuished, the 
difficulty of getting grain to market will be easily obviated. It Is expected that this road will 
be finished by the next harvest, so that there Is no likelihood of a repetition of these losses. 

*' The export of wheat for this year already amounts to about seven millions of bushels. 
Next year It will probably be much larger, as the stock on hand is very large, and the means 
of transportation will be increased double. Capitalists have constructed spacious warehouses 
along the lines of the different ralht>ads In operation, and to be In operation next year, and 
are now engaged in filling them with grain to their utmost capacity. Farmers draw their 
wheat to these warehouses ft-om a distance of one hundred miles, and think themselves lucky 
if they get sixty cents a bushel for their produce. The expense attending the transportation 
of grain to market is nearly double what it is in any other State, but the producer finds the 
wheat crop a most remunerative one notwithstanding." 

Mte 7-^Page 7. 

Railways vs. "Water.— On page 149 of the report on Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for 1864, by the U. S. Secretary of the Treasury, the 
amount ot flour shipped by rail from Chicago is stated at 672,961 barrels, 
or more than one-half of the whole. The following is a contrast, 
flimish^d by thaf report, of the shipments by rail and lake in that year : 

Articles. By Rail. ' By Lake. 

Cattle ; 108,569 785 

HogB,live 445,976 449 

Hogs, dressed , 44.609 

Beef, bbla...... 127,493 22,345 

Pork,bbl8 83,814 108,786 

Cut meats, lbs 71,615,797 225,000 

Lard, lbs.... 54,512,206 84,120 

Tallow.lbs ; 8,095,581 835,000 

Hides, lbs 10,860,719 4,851,920 

Wool, lbs 1,950,604 132,480 

Lead, lbs 4,793,748 1,878,000 

Seeds, lbs 4,680,551 1,459,876 

Highwines, bbls 67,683 17,551 

The preponderance of railway carriage in these articles is very great ; 
pork, beef, whisky, hides, wool and lead being carried largely by lake, and 
pork only in excess over the carriage by railways. 
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Detroit Convention. — ^The Detroit Convention was the largest and 
most influential gathering of commercial men ever assembled. Its pro- 
ceedings fill a volume of 376 pages. They were essentially commercial in 
scope, and resolutions were adopted favoring the construction of the 
Niagara Ship Canal and the enlargement of the Erie Canal. The pro- 
posed limits of this publication will not permit extracts from the speeches, 
showinj^the total inadequacy of existing means of transportation to meet the 
necessities of the West. But the fact that such a convention assembled, 
and unanimously recommended the opening of two such gigantic and 
costly thoroughfares, would seem to dispel all questions as to the amount 
of through business ready to find its way over our roads. 

In March, 1866, J[)uncan Stewart, Esq., a leading commercial citizen 
of Detroit, published in the Free Press of that city, a series of articles on 
the "Suflferings of the West for the Want of Sufficient Transportation 
Facilities." A single extract will show the pressure at only one of the 
principal points of transit on existing routes : 

"Thfl first qnesLlon that arlsoi^ li, whAt, Is the i^re&ent state of transportation between the 
Wfatem States and thb BpalionT^t^ I am, moat fortiindtetyi in a po^Hlon to answer the inquiry, 
Skiiih for rrftgoiii already £t£Lt6cJ^ tbe people of the West are la ilic proper flrame of mind to 
feel the fa] I fnrce of thp ana war. 

" Twenip thoti^ajid Urns of frDTubt ore wjiUtng slitpmeiit In the dtf of Detroit to-day, that 
canDOt b^ 3«nt forward for want ohf tiiu ini^MDa or i rnnaportattonf Qved at the present exorbl- 
lATJt rutea of rrelfe'ht— raters ruinous to tUo Interestn of tha pttrehsaer. The means are utterly 
iDAtlequate to the tft:^]c— utterly Incap&blt^ of CHrrylnfr forward this ¥aat accumulation. This 
twenty thonsand tonn l« rfiopli- the surjitits tfiat canned bi xent ^ynoard ajter dlX thtjucilitiet 
Jvfr iransp&r^tifm hare laen cjch(iii.':i^td There In tu-tlar detained at various points on the lines 
itinrtlni^ trom the Wust to the titiabujird, riir the sami* ruanoti, not less than one hwndrtd and 
JuLy tMusoiid Ion* of froJfflit. I know of one road conD^ctlnii; with tbla city that has fourteen 
tbou&aofk tons \n Ite cars and warnh^nfi^^a at ibe otht:r fiod or U» Hoe, because its connections 
caiiDoL i.dtlier receive or transport It fit pr<^sent, h^ln? thomielvea, if 1 may use the expression. 
bouDil UP with the baiiUtL'iiiR alra^dy op hand. AiiOther Hue has over »tK thousand tons that 
It uHDot «end forward— onc^ ha If of It In cars of other Unes ib^it cap not even be unloaded, 
bf'^'AUic Itn steerage eapuclty ie eihaQstf^d> aud thire the cars ^taddi a silent but conrincing 
mc^nunicnt of tbe folly ami rwltleH^ni^to of those wbo wnttld contract and destroy one of our 
w«aterTi outlets to the se^hord. 

''EX ere we hiive at least bay thou sand tons, at and fn>ni thb potnt^ that cannot be moved 
f!ar ftomu time t^ dobie, ^ome of th|j freight wa» sent far ward last December, and early in 
the month at Hut. MUlloiw U|mjd mlllloDa will be loat, owln« to tbiit delay.'* 

^^ote^—Pagel. 

Detroit Rtvbr.— An examination of the files of the Detroit city 
papers, for any given series of years, would show how frequent and pro- 
tracted are the stoppages in the transit of the Detroit river. In the Detroit 
Triby/ney of January 6 last, occurs the following item : 

'* Owing to the immense quantities of ice in the river, the ferry boats find it a somewhat 
difficult matter to perform their regular trips. Should the present cold weather continue we 
may, in a few days at the farthest, look for the river being sealed up entirely." 

And the Free Press, of February 10, thus cheerfully hails the removal 
of one of " the icy embargoes " frequent at that point : 

**The icy embargo which has Iain upon the river, was removed yesterday by the softening 
Influences of the mild atmosphere that followed the snow storm of the day previous, and the 
ferry boats are out and at their wonted work, a fact which will be hailed with satisfaction by 
those who have business upon the other side.*' 

The Superintendent of the Michigan Southern Railroad, in his report 
for 1863, thus speaks of the embarrassments regularly experienced hj that 
company during the winter, for the want of adequate easterly connections : 

"We have agsin to refer to the detention, of which we had reason to complain in o!lr 
last report, of eastward-bound ft-elght at Toledo and Detroit. Our easterly connections not 
taking through fl-elght as fast as we were prepared to deliver it, has constantly thrown back 
upen US an accumulation of freight which has repeatedly obliged us to issue circulars declin- 
ing for a stated period to receive through freight at any of our stations. These facts plainly 
Indicate the necessity for additional outlets eastward during the recesa of navigation for the 
increasing products of the great and growing West." 
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In one of the series of articles just quoted from, Mr. Stbwabt further 
shows that the Southern route is too much overburdened to aflfbrd any 
relief to the winter embarrassments at Detroit.: 

** Some miiy argae that we have a winter outlet by the Sonth Shore Railroad, via Toledo. 
We have abtckUely no outlet for freleht In that direction, and even rery little passenger accom- 
modation, except stan<llng room. So overcrowded were the cars on that road dnrlng the late 
pa88port panic, that business men preferred paying the cost of a descriptive list of their own 
features, rather than go round by the south shore. The roads centering In Toledo could 
fhmlsh with ease four times the quantity of freight the South Shore Road could transport, 
and the result was, that the Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana Railroad crowded as 
much tonnage on the Grand Trunk line, as the latter would consent to receive, because It 
could not move Its receipts at Toledo over Its own connecting line. - This served to decrease 
very largely the transportation facilities of N( rthem and Central Michigan, and was a most 
serious drawback to the earnings of the Michigan Central, and Detroit and Milwaukee Rail- 
roads, and ail their connections. « « • Michigan has no outlet during the winter 
months except through Canada, and It is high time that the farmers and business men of the 
htate gave some heed to thl« undeniable fact. Country merchants are well aware that thHr 
business has been »adly crippled this winter, because the farmers sould not market their 
wheat, for the reason that millers could not rend forward their flour, and had In consequence 
to titop their mills. So was It with all other branches of trade depending on transportation 
eastwurd. Millers, coopers and laborers are Idle. Our country towns and villages lack their 
usual bustling activity— and the streets of Detroit are now duller on week days,. on account of 
the general depression, than they are on Sundays when trade is good." 

It is sufficiently evident that the " close connections" of the Michigan 
Central and the Detroit and Milwaukee roads, with the Great Western, 
make it impossible for the Grand Trunk to control much of the paying 
traffic poured into Detroit over those lines ; and that there is, therefore, 
practically but one winter outlet eastward from that city, and that one 
liable to frequent interruptions. At Port Huron, on the other hand, the 
Samia branch of the Great Western and the Grand Trunk will afford 
abundant and reliable facilities, and by independent routes, to all parts of 
New York, New England and Canada. Nor, it would seem, are the 
citizens of interior Michigan, whose business is liable any winter to be 
" sadly crippled," less interested than through shippers, in providing a 
guard against accumulations of freight in " our commercial emporium." 

The Detroit Free Press, in December last, spoke as follows of the press 
of business upon the Central and Southern roads : 

" Mori Room.— The Increasing btislness and traffic of the great West cry out continually 
for better accommodations. The largest and best of our railroads are Inadequate to the work 
required of them. Freight lays over all along the line, at this season especUily, when, Just as 
navigation Is about to close, the multitudinous products of our great Western granaries are 
striving to reach the Eastern market. Even on the Central Road, well stocked as It is, a 
double track Is needed the entire length ; but the want is not felt here alone, the cry comes 
np from every quarter. 

*' The Hudson Gazette complains of the railroad accommodations for the storage of flight 
at that place, and the necessity of rolling stock to carry It ofT, and calls loudly on the Supers 
Intendent to grant them relief. 

*' The agitation of this matter, as seen in the proposed meetings of Western producers and 
business men, reference to which has lately appeared in our columns, In connection with the 
letters of Mr. Asplnall, will not fail to devise the necessary ways and means to accommodate 
these increasing wants of the West." 

The Commercial Advertiser , of the same city,, is of opinion that the West- 
em States will be driven into extensive manufacturiug enterprises, from 
sheer inability to efiect requisite exchanges of their produce with the East: 

'*As tang as the people of the Northwest can prcftutily exchan(;e tbfilr prod acts for 
Eastern maDdfiLctiireB, they will da no; aib^tt the nf^HfisMy of rnore ati^ntlnn to the euctiti^ 
■getD€tiL of dlverdifled labor Iq a,li 1t3 fdrius, 1b tf&glnnlniE to occupy a Eood deal o( the atten.'* 
tio-a of the pet-pie in this region. It !i not an likely ihat in ilic courm of iTje next twenty 
years, hUD«lrei]a of lulllloufl of liollars will be invtfsted in manufitcturea l<tr which we ore now 
enlErelj dependent upon New KDg]e.nd, New York and PenDij^lvanla. Tlia cheapneBft of the 
Tarloufl (trttcEtftf of raw materleiU of bremisiufTs and proviaiDC]^ at the Wtsr. will exert an Im- 
partani Inriu^iire in biilldlng up mnnufaetiireEt Id ouf nildfit, and reDderlng ui Jess dependent 
np&n the WDtkfebhopa of tbu East. Abiiiidatit fBclHtleft for cheap tTAiiaportiitluii 1^ tbe onlr 
nolliy which can prevent ilie fruwlog population of the Lake StaUt Trom gulni! eittendTelx 
fqio BiAQDfU!tDTfiB. Irist QUt netghborM Id the tSaatero UtatcA duly oohiilds^r lh.14 idUlect/' 

Mte lO^Page 11. 

Capital Interested.— Andrews' Report, pages 293 and 300., gives the 
following list of public works, and then: cost, constructed prior to 1851 in 
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New York and New England ; in the former State as " avenues of the 
trade between the East and the West," and m the latter for " securing to 
Boston the trade of the basin of the St. Lawrence and the West ": 

NEW YORK. 

HudBon River $12,000,000 

Harlem...: 4,873,317 

XJtica & Schenectady 4,148,918 

Albany & Schenectady 1,740,449 

Syracuse & Utica 2,570,891 

Rochester & Syracuse, (both lines) 6,464,362 

Buflklo & Rochester 2,228,976 

Rochester «fc Niagara Falls 1,600,000 

Oswego & Syracuse 588,768 

Rome & Watertown 1 500,000 

Sacketts Harbor & EUisburgh 850,000 

New York & Erie 26,000,000 

Canandaigua & Niagara Falls 3,500,000 

Buffalo, Corning «fc N. Y 2,000,000 

Bnflfalo & New York City 1,500,000 

Albany & Susquehanna 4,350,000 

Erie & Champlain Canals 85,000,000 

$110,410,681 
NEW ENGLAND. 

Western $9,953,758 

Boston & Lowell 1,945,646 

Lowell & Nashua 651,214 

Concord 1,485,00'> 

Northern 2,768,000 

Vermont Central 8,500,000 

Fitchburgh 8.612,486 

Vermont & Massachusetts 8,450,004 

Cheshire 2,777,843 

Rutland , 4,500,000 

Vermont & Canada 1,500,000 

Ogdensburgh & Northern 5,200,000 

$46,343,951 

Here is an aggregate of investments of nearly one hundred and fifty- 
seven millions or dollars, every dollar of it predicated upon the business of 
the West. If to this be Sidded the cost of the Grand Trunk to Portland, 
and of the Great Western from Samia to Suspension Bridge, we shall find 
an aggregate of over two hundred and sixty millions ol dollars. And 
since it appears that the two lines of railway through Michigan are totally 
inadequate to the demands upon them at Chicago, and through the 
interior of this State, it follows that this entire capital invested^ vast as it is, 
is directly interested in having constructed, at the earliest practicable 
period, this line of railway to Port Huron. In view of the large expendi- 
tures by Boston, in her efforts to secure direct trade with the West, it is 
remarkable that this route has not long since attracted the attention of her 
enterprising and sagacious capitalists. Open it, and the Western, the 
Ogdensburgh, the Vermont Central, and the lines from Portland will all 
largely increase their traffic, which would naturally centre in Boston. 
Every bushel of grain transported from Buffalo to New York is taxed 
about six cents per bushel ; every barrel of flour is taxed about twenty- 
three cents, and every barrel of pork twenty-four cents, as toll for the 
privilege of passing through the Erie canal. The Boston Commercial 
miUeUn, of a recent date, contained an article upon the subject, from which 
the subjoined paragraph is taken : 

**That our Western tranfiportatlon companies can lay down freight here as cheap as at any 
other point, is demonstratt-d by the fact that at the time of the practical consolidation of the 
connecting Northern lines via Ogdensburg. a competition was developed between them and the 
Western route, which, for a while, gave Boston the advantage over New Tork. Tbe eflfect of 
this was immudlau>ly seen here In a large increase of both Inward and outward freight, and many 
Western dealers were Induced to come to this market for stocks of goods, who had never 
ventured further East than New York before. We believe the experience of some of them upon 
that occasion, in regard to the policy of buying domestic manufactures at the point of prodno- 
tion. has since led to a frequent repetition of that vbft." 
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NoU 11— Page 12. 

Michigan. — TdbUy showing the Population^ Acres of Improtsed Lands, Cash 
value of Farms and Farming ImplemeniSy Agricultural and Mineral 
Products, Manufactures and fisheries in the J^te of Michigan for the 
years 1850,1860 and 1864, respectively, (jompiled from (jen^u Betums. 



Popolation 

Acres of Improved Lands 

Bushels Wheat raised 

do other Grain 

Number Horses 

do Neat Cattle 

do Sheep 

do Swine 

Wool, dip, pounds 

Butter do 

Sugar do 

Cheese do 

Barrels Flour 

Lumber manuCEtctured, feet 

Copper, tons 

Iron, tons 

Coal, pounds (1864) 

Plaster, do 

Salt, barrels 

Cash value Farms 

do do Farm Implements... 

Livestock 

Flour 

Lumber 

other Manufactures... 

Mineral Products 



do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 



Salt shipped 

Fishery Products. 
Orchard do 



Real and Personal Estate . 



897,965 

1,930,354 

4,893.141 

8,190,678 

57,841 

270,083 

756,382 

202,588 

2,007,598 

7,056,478 

2,426,087 

1,112,646 

784,684 

801,167,500 



666 

120,000 

8,000,000 



$51,914,644 
2,748,311 
7,852,550 
8,031,976 
2,221,698 
10,111,488 



180,622 



761,110 

8,589,442 

8,171,688 

17,788,759 

187,651 

482,924 

1,266,880 

866,572 

3,929,113 

16,498,047 

8,973,780 

1,610,097 

1,786,289 

795,606,699 

6,288 

180,000 



4,000 
$162,713,267 



28,618,468 



6,891,769 
83,068,071 



1,116,219 
234,294,638 



803,745 

8.647,646 

9,687,627 

16,202,628 

179,083 

508,670 

2,053,368 

459,556 

7,249,934 

18,836,452 

4,044,899 

1,580,946 

1,819,928 

800,000,000 

13,689 

273,000 

27,089,143 

80,000,000 

629,078 

$210,583,609 

6,799,744 

38.065,841 

6,572,186 

8,863.660 



6,980,372 

1,190,410 

260,467 

1,685,000 
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(Jondensed Statement of the Business of tJie Michigan Central BaUroady from 
1852 to 1865, indusim. Compiled from Beports of tJie Company, 



Tean ending 



Hay 81, 1852 
Hay 81, 1853 
Hay 81, 1854 
Hay 81, 1856 
Hay 81, 1856 
Hay 81, 1857, 
Hay 81, 1868 
Hay 81, 1859 
Hay 81, 1860 
Hay 81, 1861 
Hay 81, 1862 
May 81, 1863 
Hay 81, 1864 
Hay 81, 1866 
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845 



251 



972 

,059K 

028 

.138^ 

510 

600>^ 



755 

665 

586K 

672 

206K 

848X 



I 
II 



227K 

,492H 

908 

635>^ 

270 

,029H 

.my» 

,169 

666>i 

,110 

292 

689>^ 

552>^ 

540>^ 



II 



,199X 

.552 

,936 

,774 

,780 

.630 

.956K 

,627 

,mH 

.776 

,828>i 

861X 

.769 

.889 



^1 
II 
It 



128.127 
161.226 
216.560 
241.825 
281.293 
828.989 
276.294 
236.128 
295.276 
378.670 
468.112 
564.827 
642.410 
486.275 
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$1,069. 
1.153 
1.679. 
2.215. 
2.800. 
8.104. 
2.428. 
1.838. 
1.832. 
2.058. 
2.361. 
2.946. 
8.434. 
4.145. 



S-9 8 

"is 



$404, 
666, 
903 
1.335 
1.593 
2.083, 
1.531 
1.072 
1.077, 
1.187 
1.149, 
1.272, 
1.720, 
2.406 



$665,200 

586.988 

675.486 

879.656 

1.2'6.983 

1.021.403 

897.639 

765.396 

755.461 

920.328 

1.212.088 

1.647.200 

1.714.423 

1.789.269 
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Qmpofralwe Statement qf BeceiptB for Freight, Local and Through, of the 
Mdhigan Cent/ral Ba£l/road, for mx years, CompUed from Beports of the 





XA8T. 


WX8T. 


Tean. 


Loeal. 


Through. 


L««*l. 


Through. 


I860. 


$295,715 
414.552 
512.198 
599.368 
582.413 
666.974 


$210,878 
829.796 
636.087 
816.258 
779.071 
598.065 


$275,374 
279.920 
241.748 
307.979 
377.887 
482.221 


$180,653 
193.917 


1861..... 


1862. 


169.026 


1868. 


261.160 


1864.... 


383.902 


1865 


497.267 



The Presideiit of this Company, in his report for 1865, alludes with 
much satisfaction to the steady increase of the local traffic of the road : 
" It is most satisfactory to note the steady increase of our local traffic, and 
its increasing diversity of character, rendering us less and less dependent 
upon a few employments or a few products, thus giving a greater uniform 
certainty to our business. A few ye«u*s ago, we were largely dependent 
upon the wheat crop for our prosperity ; last year, the earnings from wheat 
and flour were less than the year before, and our local freight shows an 
increase of thirty per cent , and our local passengers an increase of forty- 
eight per cent." in his report for tiie same year, the Superintendent makes 
the following comparison of the increase over 1864 in the different 
branches of traffic : 

IncMase from Through Passengers 30 per cent. 

" from Way Passengers 48 " 

" from Throngh Freight ,6 " 

" from Way Freight 25 *' 

" from Miscellaneous 41 *• 

The large increase in Local Passengers may be attributed, in a measure, 
to the movement of troops to places of rendezvous, and those on their 
way to the field ; but the gain, the Superintendent says, " has been princi- 
paUy in the regular business of the line, as the policy has been to cultivate 
the home business, affording all reasonable facilities tor its accommo- 
dation." 



Comparative Statement of Movement and EammgB of Freight on the Michigan 
Southern Bailroadjrom 1856 to 1864, inclusive. Compiled fiwn Reports 
of the Company. 



Temondtog 


• Throng 


Way. 


• 
Total-3>Throagh and 
Way. 


Eamlngi per 
Ton per Mile. 




1 ' 


1 


i 


.S 

1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


December 31, 1866 

December 31, 1866 

December 81, 1867 

December 81, 1868 

February 28, 1860 

March 1, 1861 


49.116 
68.121 
61.621 
64.720 
106.288 
137.690 
188.189 
246.682 
248.906 


$284,677 
440.668 
297.041 
268.772 
876.790 
481.668 
667.293 
988.661 

1.098.669 


143.184 
163.698 
188.188 
206.893 
241.012 
260.989 
269 669 
296.994 
816.074' 


$492,767 
619.818 
606.720 
688.829 
671.682 
760.802 
788.219 
882.673 
887.868 


192.300 
281.814 
;284.804 
1261.618 
346.300 
898.679 
462.708 
548.626 
568.979 


$777,335 

969.877 

808.762 

847.102 

1.048.478 

1.241.871 

1.890.612 

1.766.184 

1.981.627' 


cts. 
2.869 
2.440 
2.360 
1.966 
1.411 
1.410 


cts. 
3.065 
2.676 
3.176 
3.839 
8.439 

» 419 


March 1, 1862 


1 516 8 309 


Mi^rrh l! im. 


1.586 S^HA 


March i; 1864 


1.826 


8.866 
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Comparatm Statement of the Passenger Traffic, Local and Through^ of (he 
Michigan Southern mO/roadJor two years. Compiled from Reports of the 
Company, 



-n-p -—^ — 

TeuB. 


Number Pusengen. 


Eaminsi. 




Throngh. 


Way. 


Throosh. 


Way. 


1868 


66.187 
96.350 


820.685 
480.482 


$869,186 
518.792 


$421,786 
613486 


1864 



In a review of the report to the stockholders of the Michigan Southern 
Railroad, the Merchants^ Magajdne, for November, contains some remarks 
"Which, from the importance to be attached to their source, are worthy of 
note: 

** Few roads in the United States are better oqnipped than this one. Stations, store-honses, 
piers, etc.. are abundantly supplied, and all that conduces to ftcUltate the movement of goods 
and passengers has been sedulously attended to by those in charge of the works. The Increase 
of rolling stock from year to year Is shown In tabular form, but numbers alone (1460) cannot 
espress the full measure of the increase. We must also take Into consideration the Increased 
power of the engines and capacity of the cars, which have nearly doubled within the past ten 
^ears. The facilities of the road, indeed, are ample tor a very large increase of its present 
business. 

'* It is now wholly relieved from debt, and for the last two fiscal years has been able to pay 
ten per cent. Interest on its guaranteed stock, and for the last year seven per cent, on Its common 
stock. Five years ago, the common stock of this company sold heavily at irom 7^ to 12, and 
the guaranteed stock at 17 to 24. In March last, the first was selling at 62>^ to 70. and had sold 
as hijgh as 1185^. and the latter was selling at 135 to 140, and had sold at 166 " 

The following table from the Western BaUroad Gazette shows the 
earnings and expenses of the Michigan Southern Railroad during the 
past eleven months : 



1885. 

$8,923,104 
2,176,388 



Increase. 

1490,377 

272,182 



EamingB $4,413,581 

Expenses 2,448,520 

Net $1,966,061 $1,746,766 

Eleven months' increase in net earnings : $ 218,995 

Net earnings eleven months $1,966,061 86 

Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad.— From the annual report of this 
road the Detroit Post makes the following comparative statement of the 
receipts and expenditures during the last five years : 

Teart, Receipts. 

1861 $ 738,862 74 

1862 866,726 20 

1863 1,026,059 49 

1864 1,323,402 78 

1865 1,691,735 86 

Total Reveatie 
Years. Expenditure. 

1861 .•.. $ 420,598 40 

1862 : 481,179 58 

1863 621,034 70 

1864 884,758 54 

1865 1,000,750 70 

The receipts of 1865 show an increase over those of 1864 of |368,332.62, 
or 27.83 per cent., while the working expenses are 7.49 per cent, less than 
the preceding year. 

This increase of traffic is believed to be the natural result of the growth 
of the vast region of country watered by the Saginaw river and its tribut- 
aries, and of the population and material wealth along the line generally, 
as well as of the large crops and favorable markets of the past year. The 
former cannot fail to be a constantly augmenting source of traffic ; and 
while the latter is more subject to fluctuation, it may reasonably be 
expected that the progress of improvement and the opening of new farm^ 
will always counterbalance any slight contingencies, and thus keep up and 
gradually increase the revenue of the line. 





Percentage on Gross 


Working Expenses. 


Receipts. 


$402,943 36 


54.54 


453,848 21 


52.83 


681,039 22 


56.62 


884,226 72 


63.03 


939,570 98 


65.64 


Percentage on 


Net Berenne 


Gross Receipts. 


Balance. 


56.93 


$318,264 84 


55,48 


885,646 67 • 


60.52 


406,024 79 


66.84 


438,644 19 


59.15 


690,984 65 
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Mte IZ^Page 13. 

Comparaiiw StaUment of the Area in Sqimr$ Mk»^ the B^ptdaUon in 1860 
and 1664, and of the aggregate Real and Permnal Valwitum in 1861 and 
1864, of iM Oounties in Mkhigan r&s^cUndy ititersec^d by the Soutfam^ 
CmtTul and pTvptrnd Hnm qf Exulway, QmpM frmh Bate and NaUonM 
Census MdumafoT those pears. 







roFCTL&nov, 


TAI.VATIOV. 


vvvmnisan 


Sq^mnat. 


WHO. 


ISU. 


1851. 


tm. 


Monroe, ,„ ^„»,.-.„ ,,..*,..*.... 


547 


J4,fi96 

10,159 
]3,47S 

ia,717 


40,302 
r?,3^ 
^,458 
21,790 


$0flO,:H4 

3;808,2«J 

a37,3J«l 
l,08B,S*a] 


f4,9Gl,2B3 


XlfTlRWeft . I X ± . J ....1..PIT fr 


Il,3l56s040 


HlUedala ,.... 

Rlffttt*^!! L . . . . r T T r T . n . m T r r ,' . - f 


6,340,351 


St. JoBfiph. 


5,925,£^ 






Totda....... ,. _., 


^999 


m,m 


134,001 


t6,2afT,a&2 


|32,6Ctl,437 








600 

eao 

600 


49,785 
23,Gti9 
13,433 

laioy 
U.I'm 

iu,i>od 

11,417 


34,(U50 

30,488 

17J7I5 


$3,833,213 

3.517,4:^7 

l,51tf.4fiB 

1,637,^7 

l,Wffl,lU2 

541,WiS 

«41i4ll 

'n&.03ft 


|£l,5O3,04O 


Wo^ht^^DftW , . . * ^... 


10,100,430 


Jnck&otn*. ..**..w.w,,.. ip ...,. 


7,05^a,6W 


CoJhoan . . * . . » * 


7,083,900 


ptfifl^in^r]^, , , , ^ ^ ^ .....>.. 


5,tfi»,6fi3 


Tan Biireti . . ........ ^...*.^.. <.*...*** 


2^591 f49D 


Om% .... ... 

Berrien . i ,.,<,,.,,.. i....*...- * • » ■ 


8,913,881 
4,545,863 






TotaJ0. ....*.t. ........ 


B,OtH> 


151,iH^ 


m,m 


tli,165,75a 


iH541,B&i 






St. Clair............... 


948 
720 

6^1 


m4ii 

7,036 
XSJ,03l 
B.233 


15,iM7 
23,043 
13,405 
17,1*3 


|977,a^ 
400,400 
735, 10(* 

4ii,em 


|3,9g<;,M) 


Lapeer. <.., 

OeiioeiH}^. . ......... , 


3,137,3tfr 
4,005,930 


BhlAwa^ee^,. ,.t. ............. .*. ..*. 


i^,560,283 


Tnirhllin , , . . , , , . . . , ^ 


^,742^,990 






TotAlB .,,.,« .^ ,..,.. t 


3,54iS 


43,B41 


96,469 


ia,us,sa3 


|15,475,&4a 






Saton...,^,,,, 


576 
576 

• ma 

WJO 


7»06S 
6,072 

5,ttiH 
Ilt4l7 


10.487 
14.48S 

a&,7ao 


$K10,B14 
409.7^9 
48B.677 
641,flfl3 
775,fla^; 


I2,793,ai& 


BftTFf 


a, 140,7!^ 


Allftgan ^^^ . . ^. .................... 


S,980,32S 


Via BBreD .. 

Berrltm 


a,fiin,4tti 

4,&4&,8(ia 






Tot&ls. , ..^. 


S,2ia 


34,478 
43,3-14 




§2,734,761 
3,liai^1 


115,051,713 


AddPi.H. diL.M 


15,47es,SI9 


Totals ......,....,.., 


ej4o 


77.fi33 


tS8,83S 


t5»85a,&«4 


titt,5S7»0ti$ 
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Ckmdensed Statement of the number qf Acres of Taxable Land, number of Acres 
qflmproved Lands, AgrumUurcU ProdiMSts, number of Live Stock, number of 
Flour and Sato-MUs, with their products, together wiih the Capital invested m 
other ManufaUures, and their annual product for 1864, in the Counties 
intersected by the Fort -^Huron and Lake Michigan and the GMcago and 
Michigan Baikoay Lines, Compiled from the State Census for 1864. 



T«n Hunii » Lit«MJ6h. Une. 






O-BiieiHS 






Coug.t,j, 



Acrei of Taijibl© Land... 

** IiDpi-oved Loud. . 

BuflhelH ot WheAt rniied^n 

" other Grama... 

Fomi^A of Wool „ * ^ , , » * * * 

PortE,.. 

" Biitter. ..,...*„ 

" Cheeee 

Hmnlwr of Boraea .,.,*.«. 

♦* Nuat Cattle.,. 

" Sheep 

*' Bwla6 

Flonrinij MlJla, .,...,. 

airreli* of Flour 

SAT^Hillfl.....,., 

Lumber ss^rod (feet). . .... 

Othflf MaDnftnrira^ capllali 
Yalti« of ManafflctnrM 



1S3,S73 

16,325 

8 

3941 1 BOO 
l(l,B79,fl00 



TR,43ft 
Iflflttia 

imesi 

17fi,M3 
3(r7.7ti5 

IS^OSB 

ea^ni 

14 

iB,aoo 

41 

10,11D,D00 

30,11*0 

43;iOO 



aT9,921 

05,M1 

llt,8»8 

1S0,36& 

S!^,aiS 

470458 

4»5,5(38 

41.S4@ 

4,1B7 

16,4}M 

7,3*)1 
U 

2a,soo 

S6 

16,8r7B.38t{ 

m475 

42,760 



64,919 

lQO,SUi 

7fl,33fl 

1H138 

3a$,lTS 

3^1M 

i7,33» 

' t,838 

ll,5i7 

18,1^ 

5*837 

5 

19,9% 

IS 

1,1D5,€00 

49,8G0 

ft5,H80 



isi,aoa 
110,05a 

330.670 
&3;&4ii 
4,5^ 
14,4i»e 
6S.7S4 

5 

5,95f> 

%l 

Llfl8.9G0 

39,^) 



1.3fl9.48a 
£f8e,lS9 
378,351 

874,fi^ 
1,1^1,108 
1,861,312 

I9a,;2^ 

71,»» 

31,440 

45 

76, mil 

1^ 

64,41ft,0m 

10,078,235 

^1,435 



Cblwco va& Mltiblfu Lhx* 



Acres Of Taxable Land . . , 

" Improved Land. 

Ba«hela of Wheat raised. . 

■'* cither Qralna , . 

PoaodaofWool. ..,...,., 

Pork. 

** Bnttcr. ... 

** Cheeks ,. 

Kumber of Hordca 

'* Neat Cattle. »., 

*' Kheep..,. 

" " Swine,... 

FlotirineMlUH..,. „,.... 
Barrels ol Floar ...... .... 

SflwMnis... ..„. 

Lnraber oawed <fe^t) 

OtharManuTtoruit, capital 
Valua of MaaafactureB . 






Birrj 



GODDtJ^. 



V«l Hunii 






ToUL 



321,D30 

17,380 

165.454 

106,019 

3na,43a 

47U,1B8 

434,027: 

0ti,9fll 

a.7(B 

16.040 

6*5,161 • 

9,1^2 

8,250 

3,fl^000 

14,150 

_ag,9&4 



358,090 

M.3ao 

273.386 

S8,137 
390,710 
4e<.r,fli9 
3S2,369 

3?i.ai9i 
8,537 

1^5**^ 

43,286 

ft 

11,500 

37 

4,29e,J5tMl> 

11,97B 

9,350| 



72*090 
210,454 
■T9,»32 
65.515 
602,795 

aso.oss 

45.907 

3.551 

14,556 

^1,362 

8,S856 

11 

19,35tJ 

5.1. 

^asasoo 

]2(J,350 
16B*450| 



^,305i 
83.7S1 

295435 
77,477 
56,583 

3fll.2tB 
60,999; 

lu- 

13,52H 

11.364 

7 

16,000 

iB 

11,896,000 

45,000 

«a,ioo 



334,761' 

99,1S^ 

341,36il 

110,057 

53.421! 

3,5H193 

336,112; 

43,a«5< 

6,935; 

13,&48 

li.975 

18,006 

19 

102,408i 

16,601,0001 

fi2,iao 

123,ieO| 



1,487,386 

416.723 

l,l&4»7Ha 

508,076 

5,123,11*2 

l,fl6a,7»4 

250,744 

30,691 

67,396 

l6S,16a 

55^590 

&4 

158,108 

212 

60,01*6,000 

273,585 

379,844 



2fote 14— ilfer^ 14. 



The most satisfactory information as to the superiority of the harbor at 
St. Joseph, is embodied in a report made upon the subject by Col. T. J. 
Oram, of the U. S. Corps of Topographical Engineers, under whose 
supervision the harbor was built several years since, and put in repair last 
season. In a report (unofficial), dated September 7, 1865, Col. Cram says : 

** AHhongh it cannot be reasonably supposed that the formation of deposits or bars of 
sand shall be prevented, still, experience since 1843 has shown that when the piers have 
been in good order, the depoRits or bars in the lake have invariably been In such directions, 
shapes and positions, so that no obstniction to the entrance or departure of vessels has been 
experienced for a draft of fourteen feet. In this respect, St. Joseph has much the advantage 
over any other port on the lake. No artificial dredging has ever been required here, nor will 
there ever be any necessity tor dredging on the outer bar to maintain a direct channel of the 
foregoing draft out into the lake. From the Three Rivers down to the mouth of the St. 
Joseph, a distance of one hundred and twenty-two miles, we shall find the average fall of the 
river to be one and elghtrtenths of a foot per mile. Tbis necessarily gives a strong current to 
the river, which, with the large volume of water flowing through it, gives a momentum at 
the mouth sufficient always to preserve a good and direct channel through the sand depo«it 
into the lake. And so long as the piers are kept up at the mouth in sufficient extent in their 
present direction, not only will this beautiful narbor be one well adapted to all the business 
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that can by any possible means be concentrated therep bul It sarvefi a& aa exceUeot barber of 
refbge, at all times, for this part of the lake. In thU re^pect^ the barbor of St. Joseph la of 
Immense valne to the commerce of Lake Michigan* From the fores^>lD^& factB, the capacliy of 
the month of this river for harbor purposes may he rtghtty Judged of ireat votuu. 

"During the present season. (1865). the North !>|er liasi b^t^n Ihortnijitilv r#p»lr<?<l by new 
timbers, and the cribs well filled with sfone^, uudi^r tb» dlrpi^tjon of CoL T* J. Canit U. 8. 
Engineer Corps; and it is in contemplation to rt^p^ir the iSoutb Viet wliera beoJi^ii; b.\fq. to 
extend the South Pier for two hundred feet bevoud Its present limit. Out of tbu existing 
appropriation, snfflcient funds remain to complete lhi» cmitempiated work. Tte pmnosed 
extension of two hundred feet of the South Pier will, If coij,striict'"^t kIvo the current of the 
river at the month a deflection more direct out Into tbQ l^lce. With the repair to the gouth 
Pier, and this extension, the harbor will be in an oKctMt^nt condltlan l^ir r<%fu^e at all iXmaa, as 
well as for the Immediate commerce of the place, Tho coat at all that i? coutemijlated, for 
the repair and extension, is estimated at about seven thousand dallnm. 

"DISTAKOES ACOSOSS LAKB MICHIGAN. 

**From St Joseph to Chicago 61 miles. 

«• «♦ Wankegan 79 »' 

•* «• Kenosha 7B^ " 

•* ** Kacine 76^" 

*» " . Milwaukee 96 •* 

*• ** • Sheboygan 126 *« 

*' At Chicago, Racine, Milwaukee and Sheboygan, there are good harbors, all recently put in 
excellent condition* and all, except Sheboygan, having an abundance ef water, and railroads in 
snccessflil operation, westward to the Mississippi. That from Sheboygan is only completed 
twenty-two miles, and requires twenty miles more to be made before It connects with the 
general system of railroads la extensive operation in Wisconsin." 

Racinb & HiSBissiFPi Railroad Office, 

Racinb, Sept. 4, 1865. 
A. H. Morrison, Esq., 

PreHderU C. <& M. G. T. BaUway : 

Dear Sir, — After consideration of the intended plan of constructing 
a railroad from Port Huron to St. Joseph, I regard the project with much 
interest, believing it will afford a connection of great importance to the 
railroads in which 1 am interested. I hand you a map of the Western 
Fnion Railroad, which is to embrace, under re-organization, the present 
Racine and Mississippi, and Western Illinois Railroads. The extension of 
the Northern Illinois on the Mississippi gives us a very strong hold on the ■ 
business of Iowa and Minnesota. By steamboat from this place to St. 
Joseph, we can make the Eastern connection proposed of very great 
value. # 

I shall be pleased to be informed of your progress from time to time, 
and shall be glad to consider any points of mutual interest which you can 
present to me. 

I am, yours truly, 

G. A. Thompson, 

General Manager R, d: M. R. R, and 
President of the Northern IlUnoia R R 

Racinb & Mississippi Railroad —The Racine (Wisconsin) Journal 
says, that on the 18th ultimo, the. Racine and Mississippi Railroad was sold 
at public auction by the United States Marshal, and was bid off by Mr. G. 
A. Thompson for the sum of $1,000,000. 

This road will be consolidated with the Northern Illinois Railroad, 
under the title of the Western Union Railroad, for which purpose precedent 
agreements had been made. Together, these roads complete a great 
through line, from Lalce Michigan at Racine, to the Mississippi at Savan- 
nah, and extending thence along the bank of the river to Fulton, Port 
Byron and Rock Island. As yet, the extension is open only to Fulton, 
but is also nearly ready for traflSc to Port Byron, where it will connect 
with a branch of the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, and thus enter 
Rock Island city. 

The future of such a road, says the New York Financial Chronicle, is 
not obscure. Though literally enveloped by powerful competing lines, the 
road will be a success. 
6 
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MiLWAUKBB & PiiAiBni DuChizn Railwat. 

General Makaobb'b Office, 

MiLWAnKBB, Wis., Sept. 5, 186S. 
HoK. A. H. MoRsiBOir, 

President O, AM. &. T. B. W. Co. 

Dear SiR,--Mr. Stevens, of St. Joseph, has requested my opinion as 
to whether, in the event of a railroad being built from Port Huron to 
Ghica^, it would be an advantage to such road in securing business from 
Uie I^rthwest to strike some lake port on the route. I think there can be 
no question, but that if a great through Eastern route, as yours proposes 
to be, should strike some point on the lake having a good harbor, and run 
a line of propellers to Milwaukee, it would get a large and profitable 
freight busmess, which will increase as we extend our lines into Iowa and 
Minnesota. The road I manage has already a line fifty miles beyond the 
Mississippi, which it is contemplated to extend to Minnesota and to the 
Missouri river. We need more facilities to get our products to the East, 
and will watch with interest any project which will help to another 
outlet 

With much respect, 

J. C. Spbncbr, 

Gen&ral Manager, 



Chambeb of Coxxebce, 

Milwaukee, October 8, 1865. 

HOH. A. H. MOBBIBON, 

JPresiderU 0. A If. O. T. Railway Co., 

St. Joseph, Michigan: 

Dbab SiB,-^The letter from your Secretary was read before this Board 
on the dOth ult, and I am directed by a unammous vote to communicate 
to you the very deep interest which the business men of Milwaukee feel in 
the construction of the projected line of railway from Port Huron to St. 
Joseph, as proposed, and to say that you will not only have the earnest 
good wishes of Milwaukee in conducting this enterprise to a successful 
termination; but you may also rely, when the work is completed, 
upon a large and constantly increasing amount of business from this 
city. Our only practicable outlet during the winter and early spring 
months, the Detroit and Milwaukee Railway, is even now incapable 
of carrying away half the freight which accumulates here after the 
close ot navigation, and which would be shipped by rail if proper 
facilities were offered. Our wholesale merchants with gladly hail the 
completion of your road to St. Joseph, because, if for no other reasons, 
it will open to them a rich section of country to which they now have no 
access. The action of this Board in expressing an earnest desire to see 
the proposed road built to St. Joseph, between which place and Milwaukee 
steamboat navigation is practicable nearly the entire year round, may 
therefore be taken as an expression of the sentiments of all classes of our 
mercantile community, though representing mainly the produce trade. 
We feel assured that there is no other point at which the proposed road 
can touch the lake, so eligibly located for securing a large traflSc from 
Milwaukee, as St. Joseph. 

Wishing the enterprise the most complete success, I have the honor 
to be, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm. J. Langson, 
Secretary Mikoaukee Cliamber Commerce. 

St. Joseph— Wbstbbn Michigan.— The following extract of a letter 
to the writer from the Secretary of the Chicago ana Michigan Railway 
Company, gives some interesting details as to the present and prospective 
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importance of St. Joseph, and, also valuable information relative to the 
country along the line of that road : 

_ _ •«8t.Jo8«ph, Feb. 6,1866. 

"Hon. W. L. Bancroft: 

"Dkab, Sm,— I take much pleasure In replying to your favor of a recent date, and will give 
von sncb Information on the points suggested as my limited time will permit. The harbor here 
Is of great ImpDrUnce to this rallwiayH, fur It is preferable m all others on the lake.^ th* Paw Paw 
and the St. Joseph rlvgra serving h% all tlmi** to tnatntEilTi great depth of w Atar, The hafbof Is 
openearllfjr aDdlatarln thfjafiai^od th^u any other oti ttiu east hhote of the lake. II. Is always 
safe and ample. Lamq qdrtnUU^sor hlneft ArAiDut> wWtewochrl, oafe, pine ELad other lumber are 
annually ahkpperl ft-om iiQT^ to tJlileaifOt New ^'..rt^ aad. Id gonae lu-itmc^s direct to tSoirops. 
Prior to the constrnctlDii of the Mlchlgfi.!! Central fhUlro ad, twQnty'^dvxi miles soutb of this port, 
to Ohicago, this was thB principal traEinhlpplng port between the ^ast and West, an' I tbe boata 
plying the rivers tirought here Lirge. quantltleij uf freight for ahlpmeaL A Une of stQamenB la 
again to be op»ral«d oa the St. Jo^ph to NlLes, axul pogaLbty to d^uth Bend, Ind- Thla wilt 
make tributary ta this part the entire country traversed by tbta aoble Hlreanit and which eo^em 
capitalists nre I'iOU^ldertti^ the practlcahilltsr of imi^rnviiu aft a part of a ship canal from Lake 
Michigan to Lakt; Brie— a project that the Hulfiilo Comm^.rcM uingea aud says, "' the scheme for a 
canal up the Hi. Joieph* and thence to Slonroe^ b an old anl a practical c^ne " The ro^id wltl 
secure bene a Urg'e C4irrylngtrade^ In the way of b&\U pl^stHri Hfih aad trait, destined aonthward 
to bedlstrlbdied throciftliout Imllana and imnols, vU rallw.^ lines that r.be road mtersects on 
the route to Ohlcairot anc] the priJduce tbat tbese varlons llnea will brtag to the Cblcago and 
Michigan Ursnd I'm nk cannot well be over estlmat&a The New Albany and dalem Railroad^ 
now In operation from the Ohlrj river to ^ichlRan Clty> wllU It Is tboughtii he e% tended to dt. 
Joseph; tor a FiniEiil hum will preparu th{j road bed, and no aiuoant of motley wUl be Jlkely to 
make a permament and iaafo harUor *t Wl Chilian City. The line Of railroad now b&lner contttracted 
between Peru and PlymoniLt liid » and whkh* by coatract^ \9 to be conBObdatcd with lines now 
built, both nurth and aoutb, will, It 1^ thought* be extended to St. Ja^eph, it helni noceasiary 
to ezpemi a mere Donmnal aum fur a roal h«d tltlny-flve nilioB from St. Joaepn to Lipurte* 
This will ^rin a niagnMcent Inte^^ral line frf^mi ^t. Joat^ph tq OLnclooatl, via Indianapolis, pass> 
Ing through the eapltals* of the euimtles oi LaportQt Marshall, Fulten^ SllamU Howard, Tipton 
and Hanillton, in the State of Indiana. In many localltlesi ijn the Itnea of theeie roads, iarga 
quantities of Ircrnand Iron ore are reqnlred for manofacturlng purposes, and the convenience 
necessary for t'TiTTiTYjrtTfiiTi- Jnr^^r- HhlprTi'-TiE^ uf Iron ore *'n*pi Vtarin'-'tt.e t'l ttu^ inctrhtr of 
Indiana, via St Joseph, will be at once afforded by the construction of the Ghlcago and 
Michigan Grand Trunk Railway. Again, the Itnrge quantities Qf superior bituminous coal 
recently found on the line of the New Albany and Salem Railway, as Well as that found at . 
various points on our proposed lines, Is worthy of consideration. These coals can be transported 
to St. Joseph for steamers and manufacturing purposes, and as every facility seems to be 
offered at St. Joseph for manufacturing, there is no Improbability in looking for the establishment 
here of blast fhmaces and iron mills. There is here a fine quality of sand for glass manufactur* 
lug, and a superior quality of fire and potter's clayi while the large beds of peat and great 
quantities of wood accessible to this place, may well inspire the hope that St. Joseph may yet 
be the Pittsburgh of Michigan . The fisheries here are important, and the manufacture of flour 
and lumber Is largely carried on. The superior advantages of this section for growing Aruit are 
too well known to need mention, further than to say, that though less than one-fourth of the 
orchards are as yet in bearing, and thoui;h the bearing orchards last year gave less than half a 
crop, more than $200,003 w<sre paid to the fruit growers of this section the past season. The 
amount of business the road can secure at this port diay be estimated by referlng to the letteis 
received from Milwaukee, audit may b^ added th>it Mr. Th )inpsoa, of tae Western Union Rail- 
road, says he can furnish (irom Racine all the business a railway from here can do. 

*' Mr. miier, one of the ol lesL railroad engineers In the country, says the country along the 
line of our road Is more favorable for the constructi on of a railroad than any he ever saw. There 
are no rock cuts or expensive gradlngs, very little bridging:, and plenty of timber for ties, and 
the very best gravel for ballasting. At many points along the line flourishing manufacturing 
towns are found. At Watervlelt, twelve miles east of this place, the Paw Paw river and lake 
furnish a constant and superior water power. This power can b? greatly improved, though at 

E resent a single lumber oiill situated here is capable of sawing 100,000 feet of lumber every ten 
ours. At Hartford, Lawrence and Paw Paw there Is water power for large maBUfActuring 
establishments. The water power aSbrded by the Kalamazoo rlVer, at Otsego, is scarcely excelled 
In the State. The flourlshlnf woolen factory at this place Is being enlarged to double Its present 
capacity, and the flouring mills here, as well as at Paw Paw, are capable of manufacturing large 
quantltif s of flour for export, from the abundant and greatly superior wheat grown In this pvrt 
of the State. Hastings, the county seat of Barry county, has a fine water power, while at Grand 
Ledge, where Is found a strfitum of coal six feet thick, and superior building stone, the water 

g>wer is ample and constant, nearly equal to any in the State. The very superior water power 
und at Lansing, together with the coal found near it, will not long remain unoccupied by largo 
and successful manutacturlng establishments. I notice that the Increase of value of real estate 
in Ingham county, in ten years, Is from $1,258,780 to $6,106,798, as returned In I860. Most of thU 
increase Is in Lansiug, and there is no quesUon that the city Is Improving now more rapidly 
than it has ever before. 

'* You made Inquiry of me In regard to the practicability of transporting lumber ftrom Flint to 
Chicago by our roads. After full consideration, I am free to say that! think large amounts 
would be sent through by rail, and much of it would be forwarded direct to the consumers In 
Indiana and Illinois. The freights would range from $4 to $9 per thousand feet. Salt could also 
be CAtried at paying rates. 

**The question of constructing the railway line proposed from Port Huron to Ohlcigo, via 
Lansing and St Joseph, is worthy the attention of not only connecting lines and the citizens of 
the countl*'s It is to pass through, as well as the business men of Chicago, but it is one that should 
command the attention of every capitalist anxious to make a good Investment, and at the same 
time flnd that his Investment results in promoting the prosperity of a large class of citizens. The 
road is an absolute necessity. The business it can command Is awaitlug its construction. The 
investment, aside ftt>m the large donations tbe line receives, and the cheapness with which a 
first class line can here be constructed, must result in making prompt and satisfactory returns to 
the proprietors of the line. 

*' Hoping for complete success In the eminently practical project, I remain, 

** Your obed't aerv*t, 

**J. P. Th&ishir. 
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Note in^Page 16. 

Plasteb and C0AL.--I11 several places in this and New York State 
the Grand Rapids Plaster has been subjected to a chemical analysis, in 
which it has invariably sustained its superiority over Ohio, New York or 
Nova Scotia rivals. It is composed of the following named Ingredients, 
and in this ratio : 

Water 20 

Lime 81 

Solphario Acid 46 

Foreign Matter „ S 

• Total , 100 

BUSmBSS LAST SEASON. 

KaffiA MUIa— Tons. 

Tousof Kock Plaster 8.000 

Tons of Ground Plaster 4,000 

Barrels of Ground Plaster .- 8,000 

Barrels of Stucco 16,000 

_ Total quarried, about .„ —16,000 

Florence Mills— ft 
Amount Fold and on hand .A 18,000 

Old Mills- ^^ 
Amount sold and on hand 6.000 

Total 39.000 

It is claimed that the Alabaster Plaster is richer in the elements which 
render gypsum valuable for agricultural and mechanical uses, than any other 
yet discovered. In support of this, the following analysis made by Prof. 
S. P. Dtjffield, of Detroit, severally of the Alabaster, Grand Rapids and 
Ohio Plaster, has been published : 

AUbMter. Ortnd Rapids. Ohio. 

Lime 86.08 82.67 32.27 

Sulphuric Acid 64.25 44.44 .46.95 

Water 8.89 19.00 20.70 

Organic Matter 78 3.89 1.08 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

Last season was the first of the opening of these beds for any extensive 
operations. The supply is unlimited, and the opening of these roads will 
stimulate the production probably more rapidly than any other public 
work in Michigan could do. 

From the "First Biennial Report" of Prof. A. WmcHEMi, State Geolo- 
gist, the following extracts are made, as showing the vast extent and rich 
material of the coal fields of Michigan : 

"The coal measures, with the overlying Woodvllle sandstone, occupy the whole central ar«»a 

8r the lower peninsula. The territory covered, embraces the counties of Saginaw, Shiawassee, 
Unton, Ionia, Montcalm, Gratiot, Isabella and Midland, and the greater part of Tuscola. Gen- 
esee, Ingham, Eaton and Buy, being nearly thirteen counties, besides considerable portions of 
Livingston, JaclEson, and probably other counties on the north. The whole area underlain by the 
coalmeasureslsapproximately 187 townships, or 6700 square miles. Over nearly the whole of 
this extent Of country the measures will be found pi oductive."— Page 114. 

"The coal is bituminous, solid, generally free from foreign matters, bat Is intersected by a 
thin belt of Iron pyrites, which is also slightly disseminated through the contiguous portions of 
the coal. The coal furnishes a glistening coke, samples of which we so much admired at the 
State Fair."— Page 116. 

**In the vicinity of Gorunna, which Is still farther within the basin, the coal has been suc- 
cessfully worked on a small scale for a number of yean. From the outcrop in the bank of a 
small creek on the W. ^ N. B. ft-l. )^, sec. 22, Caledonia, Mr. Alexander BIcArthur has r^noved 
several thousand bushels of broken coal for the supply of neighboring blacksmiths. 

"The coal is of a handsome quality, and Is intersected, like the seam in Jackson county, by a 
streak of pjrrites. 

" At Owosso, a shaft was sunk by the I>etroit and Milwaukee Raihoad Gompany, with the 
following result: 

Sandstone, flesh colored, seen also In bed of river 14 ft. 

Black band'lron ore 1 ft. 

Cannel coal 2 ff. 

Dark shales, with vegetable remains 16 ft. 

Black band , 8 in. 

Bituminous coal 3 ft. 

Bluish soft clay » 1 ft. 

Shales and arenaceogs fire-clays, (as ascertained by boring), the lower 

part black, terminating in a bard pyritlferous stratum \4&yi ft 

—Page 122. 
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**Near the month of Six Mile Greek, in the township of New Haven, nnmerons ezplorattons 
have been made. A shaft sank at the month of the creek, fhrnlshed the following section. The 
shaft was snnk by Messrs. Silllman & Walker, 87>^ feet, and the section continued by boring: 

Superficial materials 11 ft. 

Clay, blnlsh black 9 ft. 

Galcareo-arglllaceous black band 2 ft. 

Canndcoal 2 ft. 

Clay and coal 3>^ft. 

Coal 6 ft. 

Clay, light colored 2}^ ft. 

Cbal ; 2 ft. 

Clay, Ught colored „ l>i ft. 

Coal ^ 2 fL 

Clay, light colored. 

" According to the statement given abovoj.we have here eleven feet of coal within a Vertical 
thickness of 18>^ fiset,''— Page 123. 

Mte l^—Page 16. 

Muskegon Lumbbb Product.— A special correspondent of the Detroit 
Free Press gives the following statement of the lumber product of the 
Muskegon country for 186&: 

AXOIJNT OF LUMBEB IN 7BET AKD THE NAMES 07 THE FABTIES WHO FUT THE LOGS 
IN THE BIVBB LAST SEASON. 

J. ft H. Beidler 6,104 816 

E. a. McQnestion 293.418 

G.Tmesdell ^ 7,131,414 

Ryerson, mils & Co 11,540.359 

8. A. Brown & Co 5,617,000 

White & Swan ; 3,940,307 

Warren & Ives '. 3,000.000 

Martin. Perley & Co 2,922,014 

0. P. Pillsbury * Co 6.209,260 

* J. H. Hackley&Co... 9,478,040 

Wm. Bunker 1^50,000 

Curtlss & Nelson 2,614,000 

C. Davis & Co 4,786.789 

T.D. Stimson 2,880,640 

Marsh & Foss 6,695,000 •« 

D. A. Blodgett :. 493.686 

A. Y. Chamberlain 2.200,000 

James Farr,Jr 3.897,000 

G. R.Roberts & Co 6,289.222 

B. Merrill 1,550«» 

Ryerson & Johnson 3,000,000 

L. G. Mason ft Co 14,777,108 

A.B.Watson 1,000W) 

8. N. Wilcox : , 9,525.000 

Newaygo Co 9,702.896 

A. A. Maxim 2,000,000 

127,799.866 

** These flgnres only give the logs run last summer. In addition to these there was 16,000,000 
fleet of old stock, which would make the aggregate 142,799,866 feet of lumber sawed. In addition 
there was manufactured between elgbt and ten millions of shingles, one million feet square tim- 
ber, one million of railroad ties and thirty millions of lath. 

** The mills commence about the first of April. There are twenty-one in all. The following 
table gives their owners* names, value of each, number of men employed, and capacity : 

Value of No. of Capacity 

Mills. men of Mills. 
Empl'd. 

J. 4. E, Bolillpr .*««..»« A §301,000 36 6,000,000 

(I. TroeSdi'll ».,...„......» 60,000 66 9,000,000 

HyersoD, mils&Co^a. BO^XD 76 12.000,000 

S. A. Browxi & Co.*. .»».,«..** 2SAS00 46 6,000000 

White j£a^iin....„» , 2i,000 30 6,000,000 

Jamefl Facr^ Jr... ...,.» *.... SaOiXJ 95 12.000,000 

Martll, Perley * Co.. i!5i000 36 6,000,000 

O. P. Pillsbury « Co.... 6C1.000 46- 10,000,000 

J. H. Hackley t Oo....„ iSiWTi 40 6,000,000 

J. H.iitictileyACo........ lOtfiO 25 4,000,000 

ThfiS.^urdbulL.. lfi,000 25 4,000,000 

C.Di!ivi&&C0 SB.OJJO 40 8.000,000 

MarahftFosH. WMO 40 6.500,000 

Geo. R, Robert B t Ca.. - *&,^'0 46 8,W»,0U0 

B. Mcmll,„.»,.... Ki.OQO 25 4,000.000 

Hyt^raoa A Johnftoii. — l5,QnCf 26 4.000,000 ^ 

Ka MmiUDiOo.............. 75000 90 12,000,000 » 

IhG.Mwon A Co..,. *.**..,..*. 2(),ewja 30 6,000,000 

fi. W. WUcox..,,.,, ,.... J»,000 45 8,000,000 

N#Wirao Qompany^....^ 40,000 66 9,000,000 

A«ArSlaiira..r.». «.,... ft>iXiO _20 3,000,000 

Total $746,000 WO 147,600,000 
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** It Will be seen that the amount cut was not equal to the capacity of the mills. This was 
owing to the fact that some of the mills were new and not completed la season to make a fall 
season's work. 

Saginaw Lumbeb Product. — For the statement appended of the 
lumber product of Saginaw for 1865, I am mdebted to Geo. F. Lewis, 
Esq., editor of the East Saginaw Courier : 

** From Sallna to the mouth of Saginaw river, there are 56 mills In operation, of which two 
Were burned early In the season. Palne's at Saginaw Olty. and Rust's at Zllwaukle. There are 
being bnllt four new mills on new sites, and rn-buUdlng tne burnt ones, together with an early 
start for Sage k McGraw, and Shaw ft Williams, will Increase the capacity SOtOOOXXX), besides the 
mills on the Tlttabawass^e, Cass and Bad rivers, whose lumber comes to saglnaW for shipment, 
and will add 30,000,000 more, making a round total of 300,000,000 capacity tor Saginaw and tribu- 
tary rivers. 

"TheTlttebawassee rafted out 160,000,000, the Cass river 60,000,000, Flint 30,000,000, and Bad 
river 20,000,000 feet of pine saw logs, board measure, besides which was some from the Bay. 

" Of shingle mills, there are fourteen on Saginaw, Gass, and Tittabawassee rivers, making last 
year eO,000,000. 



Forest City 1 « S,3()tt,(XH) 

Green ft Harding 3,5«>,0tJ> 



Heather ft Allison S.GUaOUO 

"lylor fi4»(X000 

VilliamBro &jm^W» 



l,3fJ(3,0(J0 
600,000 



Bold on 

Dock. 

1,300,000 

400,000 

76,000 



tA. W. Wright 3,000.000 

Bundy fi,35Ov00O 

Kust , 3,50Q,OI]0 

Sutherland BiOc^OOO 

Burnham ft Co... 4,000,E)Oa 

Curtis ft Corning 4,OQO.0n0 

Chapin's B.OuaiMXJ 

Briggs <,UOU,DQO 

F. P. Sears 1 7,OL»],i)00 

G. C. Warner ft Co 6v3S0,fl00 

Burt Brothers 3,fl0lW](» 

♦Lee's.. 4Jro.flOP 

Little's 4,100,000 

Babcock's :t,a(».OOD 

Chicago, S. ft L 3,300,0(» 

-.Merrill's fliSSOjUDO 

• Shaw ft WUllams ».. 6,600,000 

W. R. Burt S^IOatWO 

Gould's : * 3,OCtO,OGO 

Gordon ft Weaver 3,9UJ.000 

Garrison 4^00,<JOO 

B. McLane S.SLiO.OOO 

J. P AiUson flitf)n,ooo 

JRust 9i^53,J500 

Oneida MiU a,tX«,kHJ 

Braddock 3,000,000 

Huron, S. L. ft Co 3,190*000 

Sage ft McGraw ^000,000 

Drake a.000,000 

Bolton SJIOOslXlO 

T. ft Monthrop 64300,000 

Moore & Smith 7,000>*»Q 

Martin Waters 3,(X10,QOO 

Young's \mmfA 

Miller ft Post 4000,000 

Peter & Lewis 4,OD0.0QQ 

J. J. McComrick 4,-iW.OOO 

Rust 4,6O(J,tJ00 

Watson 3,000,000 

N. B. Bradley CaOO.OOO 

W. Peters 7,200»OiX( 

A. MUler (J.OOO OiXJ 

H. M. Bradley & Co 4^1X000 

Catlln a^AOOO 

l"ay 4JWC,00O 

Jas. Shearer & Co e,SlStOOD 

Pitts 6^300.000 

McEwen..^ G^OtiO.OOO 



1,!M)0,OUO 1,000,000 
400,000 300,000 



ODO^COO 

300,000 
500,000 

i,3oa(ioo 

TSO^OOO 
307^10 
l»3tf0»000 
*J6B,OQ0 
400hO(}0 

i,iao,aoQ 

1,O00,0CjO 
iCOO.060 
4O0.Ol'J0 

1,300,000 
dOOiOOO 
iUO^UOO 
300,000 
eOlLDQU 

GOO,OJX» 
U 00,000 
1,400,000 

2,000,000 
100,000 

HOOtOoa 
r.ooo.ooo 

200.0QO 



300,000 
300,000 

"iooiooo 

700,000 
600,000 
367,000 
660,000 

"iboiooo 

600,000 

*"o6*66o 



815,000 
800,000 
300,000 
400.000 

"*i(».'6(K) 

1,000,000 
960,000 



400,000 

7,000,000 

200,000 



400;000 

900,000 
■MILOOO 
100,000 
800,01X5 
LiOO,()OQ 
2UU,D0O 

ao«o,ouO' 

450.000 

000,000 

1,300,000 

L2OU.00f) 

3qo.ooo 
siSkooo 

300.000 
MI.OOO 

fi46»000 
fi00,t>CB 



400,000 

'iddjooo 
'8o6,'6o6 
'iiooiobo 

"«6,*6oo 
"mm 



649 000 
600,000 



Total, 66 MUls... 260,348,000 41,453,000 22,236,000 

* Two mills, t MiU burnt. % Two yilUs. one burnt. 

No. feet of logs in boom: Forest City, 600,000; Green & Harding, 200/)00; Taylor, lX)OaOOO; 
A. W. Wright, 750,000; Rust, 250,000 ; Sutherland, 25,000; Curtis ft Corning, 300,iK)0: G. C. Warner 
& Co.. 1,250,000; Lee'8,6a000; iMerrill's. 1,500,000; bhaw ft Williams, 500,000; W.K.Burt, 150,000; 
Gorddb ft Weaver, 250,000; Huron S. ft L. Company. 200,000; Sage ft McGraw, 3,000,000; Bolton, 
600,000; T. k iVonthrop. 160,000; Moore ft Smith, 900,000; Young^s, 100,000; Miller ft Post, 300,000; 
Peter & LewU, 60,000; Rust, 600,000 ; N. B. Bradley, 1,000,000; W. Feters, 300,000 ; A. Miller, 150.000; 

Fay. 250,000; Jas Shearer ft Co., 20,000 ; Pitts, 70a000; McEwen, 600,000. ToUi 15,163,000 

From amount of lumber ou hand 41,463,000 

Deduct amount sold on dock 22,362,000 

Balance unsold 19,091,000 
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Note 17— Page 17. 

" Northern Michigan."— How rapidly this section of our peainsula 
is being settled, may be judged by the reports trom the land oflaces. Fifty 
homestead entries were made at the Traverse City Land Office during the 
month of August, covering 6800 acres. During the same period, 6,600 
acres were located with land warrants and agricultural scrip, and 914 acres 
were purchased with cash, making a total of 14,318 acres. Fifty-four 
homestead entries were made at the same office during the month of 
January, covering 8196 acres ; 4280 acres were located with warrants and 
scrip, and 2056 acres sold for cash, making a total of 14,532 acres. 
During the three months ending the 31st of August last, 33,006 acres 
were taken up at the East Sagmaw L^nd Office, 5291 acres by actual 
settlers, and the balance in warrants and Agricultural College scrip. 
The actual settlers have located .principally in Saginaw, Bay, Tuscola 
and Iosco counties, the scrip and bounty land warrants chiefly cover- 
ing pine lands. It is a noticeable fact that a large portion of the 
actual settlers are immigrants from various sections of Canada, and 
many are returned soldiers. A large portion of the immigration from 
Canada has taken place since the war has been brought to a close. There 
are millions of acres of unsettled lands in Northern Michigan, of the best 
quality, which are be^ning to attract the attention of those who are 
looking for new homes m the West. The true nature of the soil, climate 
and general character of this part of our State is just now beginning to be 
appreciated abroad. 

Fruit Trade —In this connection, the fruit trade of Michigan merits 
mention. The climate of Michigan appears to be pre-eminently adapted 
to the cultivation of fruit. Tiie increase since 1850 has been quite as 
remarkable as that in any other product. In that year, the total product 
amounted to only $130,522 ; in 1860, it was reported* at $1,116,219. The 
richest fruit-growing regions at present are in Berrien and Van Buren 
counties, but the product is being rapidly extended northward, near the 
shores of Lake Michigan, as far even as Grand Traverse. I am indebted to 
F. H. Stevens, Esq., of St. Joseph, for the following statement of fruit- 
bearing trees and vines, in 1865, in the townsliips of St Joseph, Royalton, 
Benton and Hagar, Berrien county : 

FRUIX TREES. 

Peach 207,639 I Apple 67,0fl7 

Pear 40,967 Cherry....^ 9,093 

Plum 2,695 I Quince 2,562 

VTNES AND BERRIES. 

Grapevines 33,449 I Blackberry 21,682 

Strawberry 162,800 | Raspberry 14,610 

The amount received in the counties of Berrien and Van Buren the 
past year, for fruit sent to the Chicago market, is estimated at $275,000. 
Fruit has already become a prominent item in the rich and varied list of 
the exports of Michigan. The Detroit Free Press^ of a late date, contained 
a lengthy article upon the subject, from which a paragraph is selected : 

** Alonff most of the line of the Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad, the country Is newer ; but 
Oakland, Genesee, Shiawassee, Clinton and Kent counties produce considerably We put a 
(klr estimate of the shipments on the line of this road at 76,0C0 barrels. Beside all thetie, there 
have been Immense quantities marketed in this city from the surrounding country The line of 
the Grand Trunk has produced Its share ; the 8t. Clair river country has sent down no small 
amount, and many have been shipped at St. Joseph, the mouth of the Kalamazoo river, and 
other points on Lake Michigan. We sum up our estimates of the apple shipments thua tar 
as follows : 

Michigan Central 134.000 barrels. 

Michigan Southern... 110,000 

Detroit and Milwaukee ^. 76,000 " 

8(. Clal^ river, shores of Lake Michigan, and wagons to Detroit 91,000 ** 

Aggregate .410,000 ** 
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**The prices paid have ranged flrom $3.00 to $4.25. We place the average at $3.50, although 
It wlU probably exceed that flgare. This gives the round sum of $1,435,039 as the proceeds of 
the sale of apples shipped out of the State. It is truly a source of wealth to oar farmers that 
ought <ot to be despised, considering the little labor and outlay that it costs. The orchards 
of the State will become more valuable firom year to year as the trees Increase in size 
and age." 

It thus appears that the value of our fhiit export last year reached the 
respectable aggregate of over $1,700,000. The larger portion of this was 
from the country directly tributary to our roads, and the growth of the 
product rapidlv extends to the northward. The reason of this tendency 
northward is thus explained by a leading agricultural paper, The Western 
BurcUy published at Detroit : 

** The law which holds in regard to this question, seems to be this : The winds which pour 
across a body of water, are warmed by the water, thu9 rendering the shore toward which they 
blow warmer than the one from which they blow. The prevailing winds in this part of the coun- 
try being westerly, we find the eastern shores of all our large lakes warmer than the western 
shores. This law of temperature Is, of course, applicable only to the winter seasons, when the 
air is colder than the water over which It passes. In summer the same law holds, but the result 
Is exactly reversed. The air being warmer than the water, imparts some of Its heat to the water, 
thus rendering the eastern shores cooler in summer than the western shores. The universal 
principle of philosophy which applies here is, when two bodies of different temperature come in 
contact an equalization of temperature always takes place, rendering the warmer body colder, 
and the colder body warmer. Accordingly, we find a more eouable temperature on the eastern 
■hores of our large bodies of* water than on the western. The reverse would be true if our 
prevailing winds were eastern instead of western." 

The Grand Rapids Eagle says : 

** It has been generally supposed that the vicinity of St. Joseph was the only district in the 
State where the peach was a sure croo. This has been found to be a great mistake, as it does 
equally well at all points along Lake Michigan. In the vicinity of Muskegon are thousands of 
acres of excellent fruit lands, well adapted to peaches and grapes, as well as the hardier fruit s, 
and for a hundred miles fhrther down the lake, we are told the peach crop rarely if ever falls. 
All along our western coast, from that cause, the country Is destined to a fhture of untold wealth, 
which no agricultural region of the West can possibly eclipse. 

"To the fruit grower, no region in all the Northwest promises so rich returns as Western 
Michigan. This may be set down as a fixed fact. Already extensive peach orchards are started, 
and some of them will commence bearing next season, at the mouths of Grand, Muskegon and 
White rivers, and as far do^n the coast as Mason county." 

The following from the Oceana TYmea is noteworthy as coming from 
a locality over one hundred and twenty-five miles north of the southern 
border of our peninsula : 

** We are not much of a hand at boasting about * big things,* but when it comes to facts and 

" probabl ' ' " 



figures, we are capable to compete with our neighbors, and probably make a ' bigger show ' than 
they can, bv mentioning the following : 

*' Mr. H. B. High, in Weare, has in his orchard some plum trees, set out only four years ago. 



of ft-uit, some of them measuring five inchea in circumference one way, and six and a quarter 
inches the other. From Mr. Cheney, in Hart, we have had specimens of peaches of the Early 
Crawford variety, measuring three and four inches in diameter. Mr. Louis Generau, from 
Slbridge, a few days ago brought to town specimens of pears, weighing ten ounces a piece. Mr. 
E. Irons, of this town, has a large dwarf pear tree on his place, literally covered with fruit of an 
enormous size. The firm of Chapin & Richmond, of this place, have shipped a large quantity of 
peaches to Grand Haven within the last two weeks. 

" From the foregoing, it is evident that ere many days the northeastern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan will become one of the largest and most prosperous fruit countries In the Wetit, and we can 
assure our readers that Oceitna county wUl come in for its share, as a great number of fruit trees 
have been set out within a few years, nd many more will be planted this fall and the coming 
spring. MoHt every farmer in the county has a little orchard set out on his farm, and we hear of 
but very few cases where the same has proved a failure, and even if It has, it was through reck- 
lessness or mismanagement." 

In accordance with the law above cited, we should expect to find the 
eastern shore of Saginaw Bay, in Eastern Michigan, well adapted to fruit 
growing, as the westerly winds pass over a body of water twenty-five to 
thirty miles in width before reaching the eastern shore of the Bay. * This 
seems to be the case, as is shown in the following extract from the East 
Saginaw Courier : 

*' Although not as yet generally known, it is a fact, demonstrated by actual experiment, that 
the eastern shore of Saginaw Bay Is peculiarly favorable to the production of fruit of all kinds, 
and there is no doubt that it will soon become one of the leading fhilt growing sections of 
Michigan. 

*' The soil is of exeellent character, and the trees being protected both from the frosts and 
premature germination, have, as far us the experiment has been tried, invariably turned out 
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robust and thrifty. Persons In this vicinity, whose tastes ran to ftalt culture, the moat profitable 
of all occupations under favorble circumstances, have the facilities at their own doors for 
gratifying such taste, with the sore prospect of a rich return. This Is a fact worthy* of con- 
sideration, and ought to elicit the attention of some of our people who are so keenly on the 
alert for desirable opportunities to Invest elsewhere." 

Note IS—Page 19. 

Flint and Perb Marquette Railway.— The following is a compar- 
ative statement of the yearly earnings of this road, for the four years since 
it was opened for traffic : 

OBOSS EABNINGS, 

1862 $31,764 37 11864 $114,356 77 

1863 96,988 04 |l865.... 165,197 49 

TOTAL KUMBEB OF PASSENOEBS TBANSPOBTED. 

1862 28,798 11864 93,732 

1863 68,753 1 1865 108,957 

Flint and Holly Road.— The first annual report of the Directors 
of the Flint and Holly Railroad has been published, from which we learn 
that the road is in a prosperous condition. The transactions for the eleven 
months following the 1st of November, 1864, when the road was opened, 
are embraced in the report The gross earnings for the eleven months were 
$90,967, of which $51,670 was received for the transportation of passengers 
and $38,563 for freight, the balance from mails, rents, etc. The expenses 
of operating the road for the same time, including the depreciation of the 
property of the Company, were $74,125, leaving a profit of $16,84:2. 

The total cost of the road, appurtenances, etc., is as follows : 

Grading and laying iron $142,877 

Bridges 6,351 

Iron for track 152,057 

Station buildings, fixtures, etc 30,639 

Telegraph 449 

Land, land damages, and fences 16,973 

Engineering and other expenses 22.188 

Tools and machinery 3,202 

Rolling stock 66,182 

Total cost $440,418 

A dividend of four per cent., exclusive of Government tax, was paid to 
the stockholders on the 5th of November. The depot buildings and freight 
houses are first class buildings, but the Company will be compelled to erect 
new brick engine houses and machine shops, woodsheds, turntables, etc., 
as the buildings which are now used for such purposes are only temporary 
structures. The business of the road demands an increase of rolling stock, 
but the Directors are of the opinion that all the future wants of the Com- 
pany can be supplied from the earnings of the road, besides leaving 
suflScient funds to pay liberal semi-annual dividends. The Directora 
express themselves satisfied with the cost of the road, although the sum 
by far exceeded the original estimates. The success of the road is certainly 
a ratifying evidence of the business capacity of that section of the State. 
—Detroit Advertiser and Tribune. 

Saginaw Business. — At this point a word may be added as to the 
business of Saginaw. The magnitude of its lumber trade has already been 
stated. From a very able report of Hon. W. H. Taylor, chairman of the 
Committee on Salines, made to the State Legislature for 1865, we obtain 
the following statistics of the salt business of Saginaw for 1864 : 

Number of Companies in operation 67 

" Blocks 118 

" Kettles 4,210 

" Solarcovers 4,949 

" Acresofland 9,475K 
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Investment $S.269,500 

Salt made in 1864 (barrels) 529,078 

Men employed 892 

Cords or wood consumed 109,368 

Aggregate value of wood $286,545 

Value of barrels used 238,074 

Aggregate value of salt at shipping point. , 1,190,410 

Fifty years of progress in the manufacture of salt in the Kanawha 
valley did not equal the progress made in four years in the Saginaw valley ; 
and forty-two years of progress at the Onondaga salt springs, the leading 
salt producing locality in the United States smce 1797, did not equal the 
progress made there in five years. 

Of the commerce of Saginaw, the BdSiy Enterprise of that city, in an 
issue in October last, said : 

" Some idea of the extent of the business done on the Saginaw river may be obtained 
by carefully watching our report of Chicago Marine News. As a sample we will state 
that on the 19th inst, the res:istered arrivals at that port showed the receipts of Saginaw 
lumber to be two millions five hundred and fifteen tnousand feet ; while of salt the arri- 
vals were the snug number of thirteen thousand three hundred and sixty-six barrels, to . 
that port alone. The value of these products, averaging lumber at $80 per M., and salt 
at $1.80 per barrel, would be: 

Lumber,2,615 Mfeet. at $80 $75,460 00 

Salt, 13,866 bbls., at $1.80". 24,058 80 

Making $99,508 80 

As the aggregate valuation of the exports of this valley poured upon the wharves of 
Chicago in a single day. When we add to this the export to Toledo, Cleveland, Buffido, 
and other ports, the aggregate value of the whole product sent out of the valley arriving 
at the several lake ports on the 19th, could not have been less than $110,000. ThisS 
only a sample of what is doing and being done in this valley, and we invite our citizens 
to look at the figures and approximate business withpust pride, while the denizens of the 
little retail interior cities or the State may open their eyes with genuine astonishment. 
We doubt if ever Detroit will equal the Saginaws in the aggregate of the exports, pro- 
ducts of her own soil and labor.^ 

Hov/* business in this part of Michigan increases with the facilities 
afforded for its prosecution, may be seen from the following statement of 
the shipments at a single station on the line of the Flint and Pere Mar- 
quette road — a point unheard of until the opening of that outlet — Mt. 
Morris, in Genesee county. The article is from the Detroit Advertiser and 
Tribune : 

"During the year ending January 81, 1866, there were sent from Mt. Morris, by the 
Flint and Fere Marquette Railway, 3,076,500 feet of lumber, 4,277 M of shingles, and 
495,000 staves. The lumber cut at the lumber mills of McCreery, Crocker & Otis, 
Huyck & Griffls, (in Forrest), Weeks, Crawford, and the shingle mills of Clark & Cook, 
Adams, and Look, are shipped from this point. Mr. Barber has just got a new 
circular saw mill in operation about five miles west of this village. This gentleman 
also intends to erect a nour mill and a saw mill here, having already purchased the stones 
and machinery for the former. A portion of the above information was obtained from 
George J. Rae, the gentlemanly station agent at this point." 

Noi£ 19— Page 20. 

What Chicago says.— The Chicago Tribune of the 31st of December 
last, in an article on the subject of the railroads of that city, thus speaks of 
the line from Port Huron : 

"The people of Western Michigan have taken hold of the matter, and there is every 
prospect that the road will be bmlt at no very distant date. The proposal is to construct 
the line from Port Huron, opposite Samia, to Flint, thence to Lansing, and St. Joseph, 
on the lake shore, passing round the head of the lake to Chicago. Our city has a large 
interest in the project. It will open to our trade the richest agricultural region of West- 
em and Central Michigan, besides giving us direct connection with the forest and 
mineral wealth of the Saginaw valley, and add another to our great through routes to the 
seaboard. In September last the matter was brought before several of our prominent 
railroad men, who considered the enterprise one that should be met by Chicago with all 
the material and aid which was required." 
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And the Chicago Times of Feb. 13, also makes the followmg favorable 
mention of the enterprise : 

" So far as the bnilding of this road will affect the interests of Chicago, it needs no 
statistics of pnblic traffic, such as railroad reports are always seasoned with. It i8 
enough that it will give this city direct commnnication with the great salt, plaster and 
Inmber region of Saginaw, via the Lansing and Saginaw road, and with the Inmber. 
plaster and firait regions of Grand Rapids and Muskegon, via the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana road, which it crosses only abont 25 miles from Grand Rapids ; and open to oar 
commerce a large and rich belt of country wholly disconnected from Detroit or any other 
competing market, to which our merchants can sell, and in which our fruit and produce 
dealers can buy." * 

Note 20^Page 21. 

Grand Trxjnk. — The Grand Trunk interest have from the beginning 
manifested a desire to lend a helping hand to this enterprise. In addition 
to various kindly offices cheerfully extended by their enterprising and far- 
siffhted executive in Canada, the President of the Company has made the 
following highly favorable mention of it. I quote from the speech of Hon. 
Ed. Wm. Watkin, at the half yearly general meeting of the shareholders 
in London, in December last : 

"It is very important for you to get an outlet to Halifax through British territory, 
the line passing through rich coal and iron fields, and opening up a Held for traffic. On 
the other hand, a project has been going on for two years, and which has now taken a 
definite shape, for extending the Grand Trunk guage to Chicago. The guage of the 
Grand Trunk is five feet six mches, and the guage of the American lines, with two 
exceptionsjjs four feet eight and a half inches. The exceptions &re the Erie and Atlantic 
and Great western and the Ohio. The conseqence is that we find immense difficulties 
in dealing with the traffic, having the whole of the Western produce to tranship. Hence 
we laid before you a proposition m which we stated we intended to lay down, upon our 
Detroit and Port Huron line, and to Toronto on the one side, and to Fort Erie on the 
other, an intermediate rail to enable us to carry the traffic which comes over our own 
guage from the four feet eight and a half inch guage. But we think we can lav better 
proposals before you, and we think it would be a bitter thing, provided what I tell you is 
carried out, to widen the guage of the sixty miles between Port Huron and Detroit, than 
to lay down an intermediate rail. The proposition which has been made is this: The 
district between Port Huron and Chicago— I am speaking now of the whole of the inte- 
rests through Michigan, and large interests of Chicago— mese interests have proposed to 
OS that if we will, through our connections here and in America, provide the iron rails 
and plant, and work the line, they will construct the line from Port Huron to Chicago. 
In order to do that they must lay out one million sterling of their money, and they will 
lay that out if we will find another million, and they will give us a first mortgage to cover 
our outlay. This is so important, and involves such enormous interests, that we ought 
to give it every encouragement we can, and we have to-day. at the board, passed a reso- 
Innon to say that we consider the project of immense value, and we shall, as a board, 
recommend you. when tiiese gentlemen are ready with their proportion, to give it any 
assistance whicn you m^y voluntarily wish to lend. I only ask you to imagine the 
Grand Trunk Railway as it would be then— a railway 2000 miles in length, from Chicago 
at the one end to Halifax and Portland at the other, in one unbroken guaj^e. Wuh 
regard to Chicago, you are so familiar with the wonderful results which have taken place 
there that I need not dwell at all upon them ; suffice it to say, that there are 8000 miles 
of railway beginning apd ending at Chicago. It is. the great emporium of the West, and, 
as far as we can see, there is nothing which will alter its position or tend to diminish its 
resources ; but on the contrary, indeed, during the whole of the war, the great western 
city has been increasing in a much larger ratio than before, owing to the energy of the 
people— and they are the most energetic people, certainly, in the world— and 1 believe 
that the whole West is in a sounder and an actually more progressive position now than 
before that unfortunate struggle commenced." 

Influence of Railroads upon Agriculture. — Tliis pamphlet 
would be incomplete without a word for the benefit of the farmers of 
Michigan, living near the proposed line. Their friendly countenance is 
desired, and their pecuniary assistance is absolutely essential to the placing 
of the enterprise upon an independent basis. They have exhibited an 
enlightened spirit in all the localities thus far canvassed, and it is not 
doubted that they will continue to aid us according to their means. 

The influence of railroads upon the great agricultural interests of the 
country, received the thoughtful attention of Mr. Kennedy, the Superin- 
tendent of the last U. S. census. In his Report he fills half-a-dozen of his 
broad folio pages with facts demonstrating that it is to railways that the 
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West owes its a^cultural prosperity. He first shows that the number of 
horses, mules and asses in the Union increased only twelve per cent, from 
1840 to 1850, and fifty-one per cent, from 1850 to 1860, or after the making 
of* three-fourths of the railroads of the country. In five of the Northwestern 
States, 9000 miles of railroad were constructed between 1850 and 1860, and 
yet the increase in the same descriptions of stock in those States was 106 
per cent. Mr. K. then proceeds to show the positive advantages which all 
departments of agriculture have derivfed from the construction of railroads: 

*' So great are their benefits tbat, if the entire cost of railroads between the Atlantic 
and "Western States had been levied on the farms of the Central West, their proprietors 
conld have paid it, and been immensely the gainers. This proposition will become evident 
if we look at the modes in which railroads nave been beneficial. These modes are, first, 
in doing what could not have been efiected without them: second, in securing to the 
producer very nearly the prices of the Atlantic markets, wnich is greatly in advance of 
what could have been had on his farm ; and third, by thus enabling the producer to 
dispose of his products at the best prices at all times, and to increase rapidly both the 
Bettlement and production of the interior States." 

Mr. K. then notes the fact, that of the nine millions of tons transported 
between the East and the West in 1862, only three million tons were 
carried by water, and says : 

•'It is evident therefore, that railroads not only cany two-thirds of the freights to 
snd from the West at the present time, but that such is the rapid increase of western 
products, that the time is near at hand when all that can be carried by water will be but 
a small proportion of the whole. In fine, in the absence of railways the cultivation of 
Grain beyond the immediate wants of the people must cease, or the surplus perish in the 
fields. Such was exactly the state of things in the West before the general introduction 
of railroads. The great grain fields of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and oeyond the Missis- 
sippi, have been mainly cultivated because railroads made their products marketable and 
profitable. 

" There is another respect in which the influence of railroads is almost as favorable 
to agriculture as that of cheapening the transportation of produce. It is that of cheap- 
vaing the transportation, and therefore reducing the prices of foreign articles and eastern 
manufactures, consumed by the fanriers of the interior. We need not adduce tables to 
IDnBtrate this; for it is quite obvious and well known that this has been the effect^ 
tiiongh perhaps not to eo great an extent as the reverse in the case of produce. 

"The Increase in the valuation of five Northwestern States, from 1860 to 1880, was 
$1,066,716,118. It is not too much to say that one-half of this increase has been caused 
by railroads, for we exi)erience already the impossibility of carrying off the surplus 
products of the interior with our railroads. Putting the increase of value due to railroads 
at a little more than one-third, we have four hundred millions of dollars added to the 
cash value of farms in those five States by the construction of railroads. This fact will 
be manifest if it is conceded that the best lands in Illinois were worth but $1.25 per acre 
prior to the construction of railroads, and are now worth twenty dollars." 

To bring these facts to bear upon the enterprise in hand, it only 
need be stated, that the grain product of the counties traversed by these 
roads was in 1864 about three million bushels. It is reasonable to assume 
that the cost of the farmer of marketing say only one-half of this grain was 
ten cents per bushel greater than it would have been with the roads in 
operation. Of wool the product was about fourteen hundred thousand 
pounds, or at least one million pounds, of which the increased cost of 
carrying it to market could not have been less than three cents per pound. 
On these two items alone, then, the farmers of these counties will annually 
save one hundred and eighty thousand dollars when these roads sliall have 
been completed. And this without regard to competition, which any one 
who carefully notes the published range of prices of produce at stations on 
the Central and Southern roads, cannot fail to observe frequently makes 
prices far inland equal those at either Detroit or Toledo. A brief consider- 
ation of the matter will satisfy any farmer that the direct benefits to accrue 
to the people along the line of these roads from their construction, will be 
equal to half a million of dollars per annum, to say nothing about the 
enhanced value certain to be given to real estate. 
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